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P REFACE. 

In  presenting  the  second  number  of  the  “,Wealth  and  Notabi'lia  of  America”  to  the  public,  the 
proprietor  has  simply  to  state  that  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  bus  been  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  as  correct  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a work  to  be.  The  object 
has  been  to  select  such  parties  as  are  conspicuous  in  the  community,  and  to  point  out,  in  a 
succinct  manner,  the  method  of  their  advancement  to  fame  and  fortune,  and  the  merits  with 
which  they  are  endowed. 

"With  few.  exceptions,  which  were  given  to  the  public  a few  months  since,  as  specimens  of  the 
work,  the  biographies  are  all  original  and  prepared  from  original  sources  of  information. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  perceived  that  the  present  work  is  quite  incomplete,  containing  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  more  eminent  citizens  of  New  York,  but  this  deficiency  will  be  supplied 
in  future  numbers,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietor  to  issue. 

New  York,  March,  1848. 


IN  PRESS , and  will  be  published  in  a few  days, 

Stocks  and  Stock- Jobbing-  in  WaH  Street  Exposed, 

WITH  SKETCHES  OF  THE  LEADING  BROKERS, 

AND  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE'  STREET  GENERALLY- 

BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  HAD  EXPERIENCE. 

This  work  will  contain  a full  and  complete  account  of  Wall  Street  Stock- Jobbing,  written  by 
one  who  has  had  many  years  experience  as  a Broker  in  Wall  Street.  It  will  unfold  the  whole 
arcana  of  stock  operations,  and  will  be  full  of  facts  of  the  most  curious  and  startling  charac- 
ter. It  will  be  for  sale  by  the  publisher,  and  will  be  mailed  for  12  1-2  cents,  sent  post  free. 

The  peculiarities  of  Wall  Street  tnanoeuvering,  (whereby  fortunes  are  lost  and  won  with 
almost  the  same  rapidity  as  at  the  gambling  table,)  a system  hitherto  but  little  dreamed  of  by 
the  community  at  large,  will  here  be  found  revealed  in  the  simple  and  distinct  coloring  of  truth, 
by  one  who  knows  how  bitter  it  is  to  rise  at  morning  a rich  man  and  lie  down  at  night 
pen  ny  less. 

To  any  one  desirous  of  going  into  the  street,  as  an  operator,  the  work  in  question  will  be  of 
essential  service  as  a chart  to  point  out  the  dangers,  and  conduct  to  the  advantages  before  him. 

Address,  New  York  Publishing  Co.,  80  1-2  Nassau  Street. 


The  first  number  of  the  “ Wealth  and  Xotabtlia  of  America,”  containing  li  The  Aristocracy 
,of  Boston,  who  they  are  and  what  they  were,  by  one  who  knows  them,”  is  for  sale  at  the  office 
of  the  N.  Y.  Publishing  Co.,  SO  1-2  Nassau  Street,  at  12  i-2  cents.  It  will  bemailed  for  the 
tame  sum,  and  sent  post  free. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1843,  by 


WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG, 


In  the  Clerks  Office  of  the  Southren  District  of  New  York. 
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.¥110  THEY  ARE,  AYE  ¥HAT  THEY  ¥ERE. 


PART  I. 


ASTOR,  JOHN  JACOB,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Waldorp,  near  Heidleburg,jm 
the  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  July,  18th,  1763,  being  now  therefore  ^in  his  85th 
year.  His  parents,  though  respectable,  were  in  humble  walk  in  life.  He  had  two 
brothers  older  than  himself  who  left  the  parental  roof  before  him,  the  one  to  settle 
in  America,  and  the  other  in  London  as  a Music  seller.  At  the  age  of  18  Mr.  Astor 
also  went  to  London  to  join  his  brother,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years.  At 
this  time  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  his  brother  Henry,  then  in  New  York, 
lie  embarked  for  the  United  States,  as  a steerage  passenger  on  board  a ship  com- 
manded by  Cant.  Stout  (whose  son  is  now  president  of  the  Eagle  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Wall  Street).  The  vessel  being  obstructed  by  icc,  was  three  months  on 
her  passage.  Young  Astor  having  at  one  time  during  the  voyage  overstepped  the 
limits  assigned  to  steerage  passengers,  and  appeared  on  the  quarterdeck,  was  re- 
buked for  his  audacity  in  the  most  authoritative  manner  by  the  captain,  whose  man- 
ner to  the  friendless  youth  would  doubtless  have  been  softened  had  he  dreamed  he 
was  addressing  the  future  millionaire  of  New  York.  The  ship  bound  for  Baltimore, 
soon  after  entering  Chesapeake  Bay,  encountered  such  masses  of  ice  as  to  en- 
danger her  being  wrecked.  With  characteristic  prudence  the  youthful  wanderer 
attired  himself  in  his  best  apparel  and  deposited  what  money  he  had  in  his  pockets, 
thus  preparing  himself  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  meet  whatever  emergency 
might  await  them. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  voyage  Mr.  Astor  became  acquainted  with  a furrier,  v/hicn 
drew  his  attention  to  that  branch  of  industry,  at  all  events  we  find  him  soon  am  r 
arrival  in  New  York  beating  skins  in  Gold  Street,  and  subsequently  in  the  eny,  - 
of  a Mr.  Wilson  at  Old  Slip,  pursuing  the  same  business.  While  thus  engaged  he 
made  it  his  particular  study  to  gather  information  respecting  the  nature  ol  tnc  m: 
trade,  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of  skins,  and  learned  m 
tiraate  their  value,  according  to  their  quality.  From  the  traders  of  whom  at 
Wilson  purchased,  he  ascertained  the  kind  of  goods  most  in  demand  among  t.*«  o - 
dians  in  exchange  for  furs,  and  not  long  after  he  went  to  Albany  procured  a • • ‘ 
and  collected  a load  of  articles,  with  which  he  set  out  for  the  frontier  to  trnJ - - u 
the  natives.  This  occupation  he  pursued  for  some  time  in  connection  with  ttm  ra...* 
er  of  Gerrit  Smith,  the  celebrated  philanthropist.  f 

We  next  Lind  him  engaged  in  the  Fur  establishment  of  Robert  Rowne,  cm- 
the  late  Walter  Bowne’s  father,  and  from  this,  aided  by  loaus  fri.rn  his  : . y'  • 
Henry,  who  had  accumulated  somewhat  to  spare  by  his  industry  as  a butch-y 
commenced  business  for  himself  as  a furrier  in  partnership  with  the  .ate  Gornu.us, 
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Heyer.  He  appears  soon  after  to  have  been  in  business  by  himself  and  to  have  dealt 
in  musical  instruments,  as  well  as  furs,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  advertise- 
ment, found  in  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  of  January  2d,  1789  : — 

JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR,  at  No.  81  Queen  Street,  next  door  but  one  to  “ The 
Friends’  Meeting  House, ’’  has  for  sale  an  assortment  of  Piano  Fortes  of  the  newest 
construction,  made  by  the  best  makers  in  London,  which  he  will  sell  on  reasonable 
terms.  He  gives  cash  for  ali  kind  of  Furs,  and  has  for  sale  a lot  of  Canada  Beaver 
and  Beaver  Coating,  Racoon  Skins,  &:c. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  to  know  that  the  house  in  Queen  Street, 

, is  still  standing,  but  with  a modern  front,  and  is  known  as  number  362  Pearl  street. 

When  the  forts  of  Oswego,  Niagara,  and  Detroit,  which  had  been  retained  by  the 
British  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  were  relinquished  in  1793  a serious  obstacle 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  was  removed.  The  opening  was  improved  with 
alacrity  by  Mr.  Astor,  and  with  what  result  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  in  less 
than  six  years,  he  realised  $250,000. 

In  the  year  1809  he  founded  the  American  Fur  Company,  the  better  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  designs  of  extending  the  trade  into  the  interior,  and  competing 
with  those  powerful  foreign  associations.  The  British  Northwest  Fur  Company, 
and  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company.  Henceforth  though  the  trade  was  conducted  under 
this  name,  yet  Mr.  Astor  continued  to  be  its  principal  manager  and  the  chief  re- 
cipient of  its  benefits. 

Having  now  at  the  age  of  46  acquired  a fortune,  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  most  men,  he  conceived  a bolder  enterprise  than  any  he  had  heretofore 
undertaken,  which  was  no  other  than  to  monopolise  the  fur  trade  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  To  this  end  ho  established  a fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
as  a general  depot.  Commodities  for  the  supply  of  this  settlement,  were  to  be  con- 
veyed in  ships  from  New  York,  which  were  likewise  to  be  freighted  with  various 
articles  of  merchandise  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  furs  at  the  Prussian  settle- 
ments farther  north.  These  were  to  be  exported  io  Canton,  at  this  time  a favora- 
ble market  for  furs,  and  China  goods,  silks,  teas,  &rc.,  to  be  received  in  exchange. 

The  first  step  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  Ids  design,  was  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  general  government,  which  was  readily  procured.  A company 
was  then  formed  of  persons  who  had  been  previously  experienced  in  the  trade  at 
the  northwest,  trappers  and  others,  to  ensure  whose  faithfulness  and  zeal,  a certain 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  expedition  was  alloted. 

Meanwhile  before  these  arrangements  could  be  completed,  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  had  commenced,  and  when  the  ship  which  was  to  bear  the  adventurers  on 
their  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  was  ready  for  departure,  the  Port  of  New  York  was 
blockaded  by  the  English  vessels.  She  was  however  escorted  out  to  sea  by  Com- 
modore Bain  bridge,  and  went  on  her  way  unmolested. 

Dissensions  among  the  members  of  the  company  soon  arose,  which  continued 
during  the  whole  voyage,  and  which  had  a decided  tendency  in  thwarting  the  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition.  They  however  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and 
established  the  fort  which  they  named  Astoria. 

. At  the  same  time  another  party  was  despatched  by  land  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, under  the  command  of  Mr,  Wm.  V.  Hunt.  Ramsay  Crooks.  Esq.,  of  this  city, 
whose  office  is  now  in  Ann  street,  also  accompanied  the  latter  expedition  on  its  te- 
dious and  perilous  route  through  a wild  untraveiied  region. 

But  this  stupendous  project  of  Mr.  Astor  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  dis- 
asters throughout.  Two  of  the  ships  bound  for  Astoria  were  lost,  the  fort  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British,  and  just  at  the  close  of  .the  war,  as  it  was  about  to  have  been 
restored,  it  was  sold  to  the  agents  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  through  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  partners,  a Scotchman,  named  M'Douga!.  Astor  had  expect- 
ed the  scheme  to  be  a bill  of  costs  for  the  first  two  years,  nor  did  he  anticipate  any 
considerable  returns  under  a pejiod  of  ten  years,  but  in  twenty  years  he  had  calculat- 
ed on  a million  dollars  profit  per  annum. 

The  enterprise,  however,  was  destined  to  prove  a failure;  yet  it  reflects  no  less 
credit  on  the  srtrong  and  sagacious  intellect  which  conceived  it,  and  carried  it  for- 
ward so  resolutely  in  the  lace  of  all  obstacles.  As  an  instance  of  his  imperturbable 
tranquillity  of  mind,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  which  brought  him  tidings  of  the 
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loss  of  the  Tonquin,  lone  of  his  Astoria  ships),  he  attended  the  Park  Theatre,  appa- 
rently enjoying  the  play  as  much  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  American  Fur  Company  Mr.  Astor  has  figured  largely 
in  the  commercial  world.  His  ships  have  spread  their  sails  on  every  sea,  and  the 
furs  of  America  been  exchanged  for  the  rich  products  of  the  Eastern  continent.  Mr.  j 
Astor  has  always  been  remarkable  for  a minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  vari-  I 
ous  markets  in  which  he  traded.  His  instructions  to  his  captains  were  always  clear  | 
and  definite.  He  never  neglected  the  inspection  of  the  minute  details  of  business,  t 
and  conducted  all  his  affairs  with  great  method  and  exactness;  yet,  with  alt  the  im-  i 
mense  machinery  of  money-making,  subject  to  his  sole  direction,  he  is  said  to  have  * 
devoted  a smaller  amount  of  time  to  the  counting-room  than  is  common  with  mer- 
chants on  a smaller  scale.  An  incident  illustrative  of  Mr.  Astor’s  tact  occurred  in  5 
the  year  1813,  during  the  last  war:  having  at  the  time  a cargo  of  furs  in  Canada, 
ready  for  market,  he  applied  to  the  government  for  permission  to  bring  them  into  i 
New  York  and  ship  them  for  England  free  of  duty,  alleging  as  an  inducement  for  1 
them  to  grant  the  favor,  that  he  intended  bringing  back  a quantity  of  blankets  and  f 
materials  for  clothing,  much  needed  by  the  soldiers,  and  adding  also  as  a condition  $ 
of  the  agreement,  that  he  would  loan  them  a sum  of  money.  They  suggested  the  1 
danger  of  the  ship  being  captured  either  in  going  out  or  on  her  return.  He,  however,  \ 
replied  “ that  was  his  concern,”  and  his  petition  was  granted.  The  celebrated  (I e-  j 
neral  Moreau,  well  known  as  the  enemy  of  Napoleon,  and  who  afterwards  loll  in  1 
so  tragic  a manner  during  the  Emperor’s  last  campaign  in  Germany,  then  resided  in  I 
New  Y"ork,  corner  of  Exchange  Street  and  Hanover  Square.  On  the  departure  of  | 
Mr.  Astor’s  ship  it  was  found  the  French  officer  w as  on  board,  and  it  is  umucessmy  | 
to  add  that  a transport  bearing  so  important  a friend  to  the  allied  armies  was  permit- 1 
ted  to  pass  unharmed. 

At  the  time  cf  the  surrender  of  Detroit  by  General  Hull,  A.stor  had  a large  quantity  I 
of  furs  in  that  city;  to  secure  which,  he  despatched  an  agent  and  obtained  their  rt-| 
lease  without  difficulty. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  wealth  accruing  to  Mr.  Astor  from  his  sue-  | 
cessful  commercial  operations,  he  has  derived  still  greater  acquisitions  from  his  | 
speculations  in  real  estate,  and  its  extraordinary  rise  in  value.  i 

For  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  relinquished  commerce,  and  devoted  vast  sums  j 
of  his  annual  income  to  the  accumulation  of  real  estate.  He  invests  in  mortgages  | 
on  the  best  property,  which  he  has  often  bought  in  at  much  less  than  its  actual  | 
worth.  In  this  manner  his  property,  which  is  chiefly  in  this  city,  has  accumulated 
with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  and  the  vast  domains  which  he  possesses  in  the  new 
States  of  the  West,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  &c.,  are  of  great  prospective  value. 

The  keen  and  penetrating  sagacity  with  which  the  millionaire  always  availed  him-  , 
self  of  an  opportunity  for  making  a handsome  addition  to  his  gains,  is  illustrated  i.i 
the  manner  by  which  he  possessed  himself  of  the  Morris  estate  in  Duchess  County. , 
This  was  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  granted  before  the  revolution  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  one  Morris,  a nobleman  of  that  country.  A nephew  of  the  critical 
proprietor,  who  resided  on  the  estate  when  the  war  broke  out,  being  a T-.  ry,  m l 
from  the  country,  and  the  property  was  confiscated  and  sold  by  the  State,  as  belong- 
ing to  him.  Many  years  afterwards  Mr.  Astor  went  to  Europe  and  bought  out  • .o 
claim  of  the  real  heirs  for  an  inconsiderable  sum.  Returning  he  brought  an  » 
against  the  State  of  New  York,  and,  notwithstanding  the  eloquence  of  Daniel  Yf  Cu- 
ster, who  was  employed  as  its  counsel,  came  off  triumphant,  having  gained  ius  suit 
and  a half  million  cf  dollars.  To  pay  this  amount  the  State  was  obliged  to  incur  a 
debt,  which  is  still  known  as  the  Astor  loan. 

Yet,  with  all  his  shrewdness,  we  bear  in  mind  one  instance  in  which  ho  was- 
overreached  by  the  foresight  of  Aaron  Burr.  At  the  time  the  latter  individual  war 
projecting  his  Mexican  scheme,  being  in  want  of  money,  and  holding  a ninety-nine- 
years  lease  of  an  estate  in  that  part  of  the  city  surrounding  what  is  now  the  H:  ch- 
in on  d Hill  Theatre,  corner  of  Varick  and  Charlton  streets,  then  his  private  residence.! 
lie  sold  out  the  same  to  Astor.  Drawing  up  the  deed  himself,  he  inserted  a clause-' 
which  escaped  the  purchasers  notice,  to  this  effect,  “That  should  Burr  hereafter  re-j 
claim  the  property,  it  should  be  restored  to  him  on  certain  conditions  ;”  and  when; 
after  a lapse  of  time,  becoming  a bankrupt  iri  reputation  and  in  i r une,  he  returned; 
Irom  Europe  and  demanded  back  his  property.  Astor  was  quite  taken  by  surprise  ; tluq 
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clause  was,  however,  not  to  be  evaded,  and  the  matter  was  adjusted  only  by  his  pay- 
ing Burr  the  sum  of  $50,000. 

The  reader  will  be  reminded  by  this,  of  a similar  instance  of  a point  carried  by 
stratagem  by  the  same  individual.  In  drafting  a charter  to  the  Manhattan  Water 
Company,  some  fifty  years  ago,  in  addition  to  the  ostensible  object  of  the  associa- 
tion, to  supply  the  city  with  pure  water,  Burr  introduced  the  clause,  “ and  other 
purposes,”  which  other  purposes  soon  became  manifest  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Manhattan  Bank. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Aster’s  family  connections:  he  had  a sister  who  married  Mr. 
W endeli,  a porteqin  her  brother’s  employ.  This  marriage  received  not  only  the  con- 
currence and  approbation  of  Mr.  Astor,  but  was  actually  induced  at  his  suggestion 
and  instigation.  Astor  afterwards  furnished  Wendell  with  the  means  to  set  up 
business  as  a fur  dealer,  in  Gold  Street.  He  thus  became  wealthy,  and  has  now  a 
son,  John  D.  Wendell,  pursuing  the  same  occupation  at  his  father’s  old  stand. 

A nephew,  son  of  a brother  residing  in  Germany,  who  came  to  this  city  a few 
years  since,  was  employed  by  his  uncle  in  some  menial  occupation,  the  only  pa- 
tronage he  could  succeed  in  obtaining  from  him,  and  was  afterwards  employed  as  a 
porter  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

It  appears  Mr.  Astor  does  not  indulge  the  weakness  of  permitting  his  sympathies 
to  extend  themselves  on  unworthy  objects,  however  nearly  allied  to  him  by  ties  of 
kindred. 

Mr.  Astor  married,  at  quite  an  early  period,  in  this  city,  a countrywoman  of  his, 
who  had  for  her  dowry  the  sum  of  $500,  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  was  an  at- 
traction of  some  weight  with  the  prudent  lover.  His  family  consists  of  two  sons  and 
several  daughters;  of  the  former,  William  B.  Astor  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  ; his 
brother  has  been  imbecile  from  his  birih,  but  every  attention,  that  wealth  could 
command,  to  alleviate  his  unfortunate  condition,  has  been  always  bestowed  on  him. 
He  lived  several  years  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  charge  of  a competent  attendant,  and 
subsequently  at  Chelsea,  in  this  city,  as  the  sole  occupant  of  a large  and  commo- 
dious mansion.  He  was  here  under  the  care  of  Hr.  O’Donnel,  now  of  Brooklyn, 
who  devoted  his  attention  exclusively  to  him,  and  was  liberally  remunerated  by  Mr. 
Astor. 

His  youngest  daughter,  who  was  distinguished  for  her  benevolence  and  piety,  be- 
came the  Countess  RumpfT,  and  died  a few  years  since  at  Faris  ; she  was  the  au- 
thor of  a little  work  called  “ Transplanted  Flowers,”  published  not  long  ago  in  this 
city.  Count  RumpfT  was  the  minister,  resident  from  the  Hanseatic  cities 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Astor.  He  afterwards  came  to 
this  country  as  minister  from  those  places,  and  formed  a commercial  treaty 
with  Mr.  Clav,  who  was  then  secretary  under  Mr.  Adams.  Another 
daughter  married  Walter  Langdou,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  lives  in 
thaTelegant  house,  corner  of  Lafayette  Place,  opposite  the  new  Opera  house.  A 
third  married  as  her  first  husband,  the  Danish  Governor  of  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands  ; her  second  husband  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bristid,  of  Bristol,  R.I.,  by  whom 
she  had  one  son,  who  has 
York.  This  young  man  t 
of  his  grandfather,  Astor. 
an  Englishman,  and  studii 
became  quite  an  eminent 
Chitty,  author  of  “ Chitty’ 
tice  in  company  with  Beverly  Robinson,  brother  of  Morris  Robinson,  President  of 
an  Insurance  Company  in  Wall  Street.  He  afterwards  turned  Lis  attention  to  the 
study  of  Theology,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  Episcopal  Ministry,  fcforae  diffi- 
culty occurring  between  him  and  Bishop  Hobart,  he  withdrew  to  Rhode  Gland,  in 
order  to  be  ordained  by  Bishop  Griswold,  and  was  there  settled  as  pastor  of  a church 
in  Bristol,  where  the  bishop  himself  first  preached,  and  where  he  has  ever  since 
resided. 

Mr.  Bristed  is  a man  of  strong  and  highly  cultivated  intellect,  and  author  of  a work 
on  the  resources  cf  the  British  Empire,  written  at  the  time  when  it  was  anticipated 
that  Bonaparte  would  invade  England,  and  elicited  by  the  prevailing  belief  then  en- 
tertained here,  that  it  would  be  subjected  to  the  mighty  conqueror. 
r To  return  to  Mr.  Astor,  he  resided  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  one  of  the 
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houses  comprising  the  block  which  then  occupied  the  site  where  the  Astor  House 
now  stands  ; his  store  was  in  the  rear  of  his  dwelling,  with  the  entrance  in  Vesey 
Street. 

His  style  of  living  was  in  keeping  with  his  wealth  ; his  house  was  furnished  in 
the  richest  and  most  costly  manner,  and  his  rooms  embelished  with  expensive  works 
of  art,  among  others,  a.  Cupid,  by  Mignard,  which  was  esteemed  remarkably  fine, 
was  purchased  at  a munificent  price.  lie  had  servants  in  attendance  from  divers 
foreign  countries,  among  which  were  occasionally  some  iwm  China. 

On  demolishing  the  block  of  buildings  to  make  away  for  the  Astor  House  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  removed  to  his  present  residence  in  Broadway.  The  house  on  the 
upper  corner  of  the  block,  was  at  that  time,  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  Henry 
Coster,  the  wealthy  broker.  It  of  course  became  necessary  in  order  to  cary  out  his 
design  that  Astor  should  buy  him  out,  but  having  once  been  worsted  in  a bargain 
with  the  shrewd  money  getter,  Coster  refused  to  sell,  nor  would  he  accept  the  of- 
fer of  $10,000,  in  addition  to  what  certain  disinterested  persons  should  agree  was  a 
fair  compensation  for  the  property  . In  short  he  was  not  to  be  removed,  until  he 
had  extorted  from  Astor  a most  exorbitant  sum.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  May 
on  which  he  was  to  leave  the  premises,  being  still  in  the  house,  at  12  o’clock,  Astor 
ordered  its  demolition  to  be  commenced  by  removing  the  steps  from  the  door. 

Though  not  a man  of  literary  education,  Mr.  Astor  is  understood  to  possess  a lib- 
era) mind  and  a good  share  of  taste,  as  is  evinced  by  the  ciiaracter  of  those  wi,th 
whom  he  associates.  Washington  Irving  finds  a home  at  his  house  whenever  he  is 
in  the  city,'  and  Halleck,  who  is  in  his  employ,  frequently  dines  with  him.  Mr. 
Coggswell,  late  editor  of  the  New  York  Review,  resides  with  him  as  a friend  and 
companion,  This  gentleman  speaks  the  German  remarkably  well,  a language  to 
which  Mr.  Astor  is  much  attached,  as  being  his  vernacular.  Though  having  lived 
in  our  country,  and  spoken  the  English  tongue  for  more  than  half  a century,  the  lan- 
guage of  his  youth  is  still  dear  to  him  ; the  force  of  habit  cannot  obliterate  early  as- 
sociations. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Astor,  when  in  his  prime,  was  about  live  feet  eight  or 
ten  inches  high,  and  square  built.  He  has  a high  square  forehead,  and  his  appear- 
ance and  demeanor  was  always  gentlemanly  and  in  good  taste.  lie  is  represented 
as  being  a pleasant  man  to  do  business  with,  seldom  being  rulllcd  in  temper  or  intem- 
perate in  speech.  Although  sufficiently  close  and  parsimonous,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  occasionally  liberal  and  forbearing.  He  is  now  bent  with  age  and  infirmity, 
rarely  goes  out,  and  is  unable  to  walk  unless  supported  by  attendants.  He  is  fast 
approaching  the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all  living,  and  where  the  rich  man  and 
the  beggar  lie  down  alike  at  last. 

As  a blessing  to  coming  generations  and  a lasting  monument  to  his  fame,  Mr. 
Astor  has  made  in  his  will,  an  appropriation  of  $350,000  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing in  this  city,  a Free  Library,  to  be  called  the  Astor  Library,  of  which  his 
friend,  Dr.  Cogswell,  is  appointed  Librarian,  and  is  at  present  under  receipt  of  a sal- 
ary from  Mr.  Astor.  It  is  whispered  that  some  of  the  immediate  heirs  of  this  vast 
estate,  are  opposed  to  the  above  named  clause  in  the  will,  but  it  is  doubtless  a slan- 
der unworthy  a moments  credence. 

The  cost  cf  the  building  is  limited  to  $60,000,  a judicious  precaution  which  the 
prudent  donor  may  have  been  led  to  take  from  witnessing  the  misappropriation  made 
in  that  way  by  the  Girard  benifice. 

Mr.  Astor  is  understood  to  be  the  fifth  on  the  list  among  the  rich  men  now  living  : 
Baron  Rothschild,  Louis  Phillippe,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  only 
exceeding  him.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  an  exact  estimation  of  his  property,  but 
those  who  have  means  of  judging  put  it  down  at  about  $40,000,000.  His  annual 
income  cannot  be  less  than  from  $2000,000  to  $3000,000,  or  about  $5  for  every 
moment  of  his  existence. 
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ASTOR,  WM.  B.,  the  well  known  son  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  He  has  long  held  a; 
power  of  attorney  for  the  transaction  of  his  father’s  business,  and  will  undoubtedly  j 
inherit  the  chief  portion  of  his  estate,  for  it  is  said  to  be  a darling  ambition  with  the 
old  man  that  his  son  shall  be  the  richest  man  in  America.  Fie  made  him  a present 
As  a blessing  to  coming  generations,  and  a lasting  monument  to  his  fame,  Mr. ; 
of  the  Astor  House  at  the  time  it  was  completed,  to  serve,  we  suppose,  as  a corner 
stone  ro  the  structure.  Mr.  Astor  is  a well  educated  man,  having  been  sent  to  Ger- 
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many  by  his  father  when  young  to  receive  a professional  education.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  Armstrong,  so  celebrated  in  Revolutionary  history  as  the 
author  of  the  Newburgh  letters,  and  subsequently  as  Secretary  of  War,  under  Mr. 
Madison,  by  whom  he  was  dismissed. 

Mr.  Astor  has  a large  family  of  children.  One  of  his  daughters  married  Mr.  De- 
lano, of  the  firm  of  Grinaell,  Minturn  &;  Co.,  and  another  was  the  first  wife  of  Samuel 
Ward,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Prime,  Ward  & Co. 

Mr.  Astor,  in  addition  lb  the  amount  received  from  his  father,  imherited  a large 
estate,  nearly  a million  of  dollars,  from  his  uncle,  Henry  Astor,  who  died  about 
twenty  years  since. 

Henry  Astor  was  the  eldest  brother  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  preceded  him  to  this 
country  several  years.  He  came  to  this  country  as  a servantto  the  purser  of  a British 
Frigate,  the  Belle  Poule,  (taken  from  the  French),  which  used  to  frequent  this  port 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  lay  off  Dover  street  wharf.  Astor,  in  his  frequent 
visits  on  shore  with  the  Purser,  had  become  acquainted  with  a butcher  in  the  mar- 
ket, then  kept  in  Franklin  Square.  He  found  opportunity  to  say  to  him  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  if  he  would  secrete  him  so  that  he  could  not  be  found  until  the  frigate  had 
sailed,  he  would  work  for  him  a certain  length  of  time  for  a small  amount.  The 
bargain  was  concluded,  and  the  next  time  the  Purser  came  to  make  his  purchases  at 
the  market,  with  Astor  in  attendance,  the  butcher  found  means  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  former,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a waggon  in  attendance  in  which  Astor 
was  placed  and  driven  rapidly  into  Westchester  County,  in  a few  days  the  frigate 
sailed,  and  the  name  of  Astor  had  taken  root  in  America. 

Mr.  Astor  worked  with  the  butcher  several  months  for  $'2|  per  month.  He  finally 
learned  the  business,  and  by  it  accumulated  a fortune. 

When  the  late  Col.  Bayard  cut  up  his  farm  into  lots,  he  sold  Henry  Astor  one  acre 
of  it  lying  east  of  the  Bowery  and  near  Bayard  street,  on  a part  of  which  the  Bowery 
Theatre  now  stands.  He  gave  for  this  lot  <£250,  payable  in  several  annual  instal- 
ments, but  after  he  had  completed  the  bargain  he  became  frightened,  arid  went  to 
Col.  Bayard  to  induce  him  to  let  him  off.  The  Colonel  laughed  at  him,  and  so  the 
matter  ended.  What  would  the  heir  of  Henry  Astor  take  now  for  the  acre  of  land 
bought  of  Col.  Bayard  ? It  was  on  a part  of  this  lot,  and  precisely  where  the  Bowery 
Theatre  now  stands,  that  the  first  Bull’s  Head  Market  stood,  and  where  the  butchers 
of  the  city  met  to  make  their  purchases  of  cattle  until  within  about  twenty-five  years. 
Henry  Astor  was  married  but  never  had  any  children. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Astor’s  time  and  attention  is  wholly  engrossed  in  the  care  of  his  own 
and  his  father’s  estate.  We  suppose  it  will  be  no  slander  to  say  that  he  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  ordinary  rule  of  rich  men’s  sons  being  spendthrifts,  as  he  is  much  belied 
if  he  is  not  yet  more  close  and  penurious  than  his  father.  In  his  religious  views  he 
is  an  Episcopalian,  and  is  a member  of  Dr.  Bedell’s  church  in  the  Fifth  Avenue. 

His  estate  is  so  connected  with  his  father’s,  that  public  rumor  is  exceedingly  con- 
tradictory in  regard  to  the  amount  of  property  he  holds  in  his  own  name,  but  it  may 
safely  be  put  down  at  $6, 000,000.  Among  the  pieces  of  valuable  property  held  by  him 
in  his  own  name,  is  the  Astor  House,  the  annual  rent  of  which  is  some  830,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  stores.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  the  City  Hotel  and  the  Park  Theatre. 

ANTHON,  JOHN,  ANTIION,  HENRY,  ANTIION,  CHARLES, 

Sons  of  Dr.  Anthon,  late  a physician  of  tins  city,  of  German  descent. 

The  name  presents  three  brothers;  each  are  in  the  front  rank,  if  not  at  the  head, 
of  his  profession.  There  are  few  instances  of  three,  of  one  family,  in  so  high  posi- 
tion. John  married  a daughter  of  the  late  John  Hone,  who  left  her  a for- 
tune. His  opinions  as  a sound  and  safe  lawyer  have  been  highly  valued, 

and  have  been  richly  rewarded.  His  practice  has  been  more  as  chamber  council 
than  at  the  bar. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Anthon,  D.  DM  is  the  respected  Rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Church.  Till 
recently  Dr.  Anthon  has  been  among  the  retiring  of  the  New  York  Clergy—  Puseyisra 
lias  brought  him  out.  The  two  brothers,  John  and  Henry,  have  been  conspicuous  in 
their  opposition  to  Bishop  Onderdonk.  It  was  Dr.  Anthon  that  opposed  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cary,  some  time  since,  which  made  so  much  noise  at  the  time. 
He  once  preached  in  Utica. 

Charles  Anthon  is  admitted  to  be  the  first  classical  author  that  America  has  pro- 
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daced.  His  numerous  works  have  all  been  published  by  the  Harpers  ; who  require 
popular  as  well  as  learned  authors.  His  professorship  in  Columbia  College  may  have 
taught  him  the  need  of  their  works.  The  public  had  felt  the  need  of  a better  dic- 
tionary than  Lernprier:  be  has  given  it,  and  the  Harpers  have  realized  from  its  sale 
at  least  $50,000.  Ke  has  also  published,  u grea  t variety  of  other  works  of  a classical 
character,  many  of  which  have  been  re-published  in  Europe.  His  annual  income 
from  the  sale  of  these  works  is  very  large.  Professor  Anthon  is  a bachelor,  and 
exceedingly  regular  and  methodical  in  his  habits.  It  is  said  he  a 1 wavs  retires  at 
nine  o’clock,  and  rises  at  four.  He  is  worth  probably  about  $200,000  ; and  his  brother, 
John,  twice  as  much,  to  say  nothing  of  the  estate  his  children  will  get  as  heirs  of 
their  mother’s  father. 

ALLEY,  SAUL,  is  a native  of  Providence,  K,  L,  where  he  learned  his  trade  a*  a 
coach-maker  ; and  hie  father  dying,  while  he  was  yet  young,  left  him  perfectly  des- 
titute. When  he  had  completed  his  term  of  service,  he  commenced  work  at  his? 
trade  as  a journeyman,  and  by  economy  in  the  use  of  his  earnings,  succeeded  in 
saving  a considerable  amount  of  money,  with  which  he  commenced  business  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  but  was  net  very  successful,  and  finally  came  to  this  city,  where 
he  had  credit  enough  to  get  into  a small  commission  business  ; and  eventually,  by 
evincing  his  peculiar  trait  of  economy,  was  enabled  to  increase  his  stock  in  trade 
and  gradually  saved  from  iis  profits  on  sale,  in  a legitimate  way,  a sufficient  amount 
to  invest  in  real  estate,  which  he  did,  and,  by  its  rise,  combined  with  the  profits  of 
his  business,  he  came  to  be  possessed  of  the  property  which  he  owns.  It  is  not  to 
be  presumed  that  a man,  like  Mr.  Alley,  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  money  get- 
ting, would  have  much  opportunity  to  become  profound  in  the  finer  branches  of  lite- 
rature, and  yet  Mr.  A.  has  made  good  use  of  his  associations  in  later  years,  and  is 
an  agreeable  man.  fie  has  been  intimately  connected  with  Stephen  Alien,  and, 
like  him,  is  a member  and  sachem  of  the  Tammany  Society.  He  is  now  retired 
from  business,  and  is  reputed  to  be  worth  $300,000. 

ALLEN,  STEPHEN,  was  a sailor.  A ship’s  deck  is  a good  school  for  a sail-loft. 
He  took  a sail-loft : diligence  got  business  ; punctuality  kept  and  increased  it ; suc- 
cess, wealth,  a good  name,  and  extended  influence  followed.  The  qualities  of 
his  clear,  strong  mind,  showed  out,  in  rough,  honest,  firm  decisionof  character,  ami 
decided  democracy.  The  public  voice  has  willed  hirn  twice  for  Mayor,  a State 
Senator,  and  a State  Commissioner  of  the  Croton  Water  Works.  He  was  the  first 
sub-treasurer  appointed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  the  .act 
was  repealed.  In  each  office  he  did  his  duty  faithfully  ; in  the  last  great  enterprise, 
his  energy  was  of  pre-eminent  value.;vLate  111  M'e  was  called  upon  to  fill  an  of- 
fice of  another  soft.  From  ill  encouragement,  the  New-York  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company  had  become  embarrassed.  The  stockholders  decided  to  appoint  a 
new  President.  Mr.'  Allen  was  selected.  Politics  had  no  influence  in  this  choice. 
Sagacity  and  decided  administrative  talent  were  needed.  Boston  could  hardly  in- 
duce the  scientific  Bowdiich,  on  a high  salary,  to  organize  her  institution.  New 
York  asks  the  old,  uneducated  Allen  to  retrieve  hers  Mr.  Allen  is  worth  at  least 
$750,000. 

APPLETON,  DAN  [EL,  of  the  firm  of  Daniel  Appleton  and  Co.,  booksellers,  is  a 
native  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  was  successful  in  the  drv-goods  business,  (princi- 
pally woolen  cloths.)  in  Boston,  corner  of  Central  and  Broad  streets,  for  many 
years,  but  got  embarrassed  by  signing  custom-house  bonds  for  Adams  & Amory,  a 
commission  house.  . He  got  extricated  from  this  embarrassment  with  difficulty,  and 
came  to  New  York  poor.  His  first  publication  was  accidental,  but  profitable.  Tin's 
drew  his  attention  to  a new  business;  he  felt  his  wav,  and  has  followed  it  up  with 
rare  g >od  fortune.  His  reading  not  being  extensive,  he  is  kept  from  a danger  that 
men  of  literary  tastes  are  exposed  to — of  publishing  what  ought  to  sell,  rather  than 
what  will  sell.  He  is  cautious  and  hard,  and  is  thus  saved  from  annoyances  that 
affiiet  excessive  sensibility.  Pie  commenced  the  book  business  in  a very  small  way, 
in  Clinton  Hail.  He  afterwards  got  his  present  location,  200  Broadway,  on  a long 
lease,  lorn  ! >w  rent.  His  eldest  sun  is  connected  with  him  in  busin-ss;  he  has 
another  in  Philadelphia,  and  yet  another  in  London.  Cooiy,  the  auctioneer,  and 
author  of  the  work  called  “ American  in  Egypt,”  is  his  son-in-law.  Mr.  Appleton 
is  said  to  be  worth  $150,000. 
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ARNOLD,  AARON.  An  Englishman  of  the  right  stamp,  who  imports  the  best 
goods,  and  sells  at  fixed  prices.  The  store  of  the  late  firm  of  Arnold  & Hearn,  in 
Canal  street,  now  occupied  by  him,  has  longbeen  noted  for  its  abundant  assortment 
of  family  goods.  Mr,  Arnold  imported  also  a snug  sum  of  money  to  begin  trade 
with  ; but  lor  that  article  he  now  relies  on  his  own  manufacture,  which  has  increased 
fast  enough.  Mr.  Constable,  his  son-in-law,  is  also  his  partner.  Mr.  Arnold’s 
property  is  rated  at  §150,000. 

ANDREW,  HENRY.  By  birth  an  Englishman,  and  learned  the  trade  of  an  up- 
holsterer. On  his  arrival  in  this  country  lie  was  connected  in  various  ways  with  the 
business,  and  finally  opened  a store  for  himself  as  a carpet  dealer,  in  which  trade  he 
still  continues,  and  is  at  this  time  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city.  Although  not  much 
of  a politician,  the  Whigs  saw  fit  to  nominate  him  for  the  Assembly,  to  which  he  was 
elected  for  one  term.  It  was  a proper  tribute  paid  to  his  worth  as  a man,  and  is  an. 
evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  has  ever 
borne  the  title  of  an  upright  man,  honest,  industrious  and  economical,  and  is  well 
worthy  to  possess  what  is  attributed  to  him,  viz. : §150,000. 

ANDERSON,  HIRAM,  carpet  dealer  in  the  Bowery,  is  a native  of  Newburgh, 
where  his  father  was  for  a long  time  one  of  the  first  merchants,  but  finally  became 
embarrassed  in  his  business  transactions,  and  came  to  this  city,  where  he  secured  an 
appointment,  under  the  regime  of  President  Jackson,  in  the  Custom  House,  where 
he  remained  until  the  election  of  General  Harrison,  when  lie  was  deposed,  and  soon 
after  died,  leaving  his  childreu  nothing  but  the  education  he  had  given  them,  and 
their  own  energies,  to  push  them  in  the  world.  The  subject  of  the  present  sketch, 
like  several  of  his  brothers,  was  for  a long  time  a clerk  in  a carpet  store,  but  by  his 
own  good  management  finally  got  into  the  business  for  himself,  where  he  has  made 
al[  his  money.  He  is  highly  respected  as  a shrewd  business  man  and  good  mana 
ger,  and  is  at  this  time  reputed  to  be  worth  $100,000. 

ANDERSON,  ABEL  T.,  is  a native  of  New  York  ; his  father  was  a boot  and  shoe 
maker  by  trade,  in  which  business  lie  acquired  a great  reputation,  and  thereby  made 
money  very  rapidly,  being  likewise  a man  of  prudent  and  economical  habits,  and 
withal  industrious.  He  eventually  became  rich,  and  educated  his  children.  The 
subject  of  the  present  sketch,  as  appears,  discovered  a penchant  for  the  Law,  and 
thereupon  betook  himself  to  its  study,  and  is  at  this  time  a practitioner  of  some  note. 
Like  his  father,  he  enjoys  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him,  lives  as  a man  in  the 
possession  of  large  property  ought  to  live,  in  good  style,  and  enjoys  in  a genilemanly 
way  what  his  wealth  will  enable  him  to  purchase.  He  is  reputed  to  be  worth 
§150,000.  • ^ . 

A APPLEBY,  LEONARD,  a native  of  this  city,  and  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business. 
He  commenced  in  a small  way  and  has  gradually  enlarged  his  establishment,  until 
it  is  now  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  He  has  made  large  sums  of 
money  by  the  introduction  of  a new  kind  of  chewing  tobacco,  which  has  become  very 
popular  among  those  who  use  the  article  in  that  way.  His  active  mind,  combined 
with  industry  and  strict  business  habits,  have  made  him  the  possessor  of  a large 
property,  and  we  say  that  suc'h  as  he  are  the  right  kind,  and  the  ones  who  ought  to 
have  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  in  whose  possession  we  can  bear  to  see 
wealth,  without  for  a moment  experiencing  an  envious  wish.  Mr.  A.  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  for  integrity  in  his  business  transactions,  and  is  reputed  to  be  worth 
$150,000, 

ADAMS,  JOHN.  Now  President  of  the  Fulton  Bank  ; started  in  the  world  with 
few  of  the  tangible  concomitants  of  its  worth.  He  received  a considerable  acqui- 
sition to  his  fortune  by  an  inheritance  of  his  wife’s,  of  a large  amount  of  property, 
from  the  estate  of  her  father  (John  Glover),  after  whose  death  Mr.  Adams  made 
himself  quite  conspicuous  in  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  oust  the  widow  of  his 
nephew  from  the  possession  of  some  property  which  had  been  given  to  her  husband 
by  his  mother  during  his  life,  and  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  donor  to 
her.  He  is  considered  to  he  worth  $250,000. 

ADAMS,  AV1LL1AM.  is  a silversmith,  by  which  trade  he  has  made  the  major 
portion  of  his  money.  He  is  a native  of  Troy,  where  he  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  the  husband  of  his  present  wife.  He  commenced  the  world,  alter  his  marriage, 
in  very  straitened  circumstances  ; but  by  close  application  and  hard  industry,  com- 
bined with  stringent  economy,  he  was  enabled  to  save  a large  amount  of  money, 
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on  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  he  was,  however,  reinstated  in  his  former  place,  and 
still  holds  the  office  of  District  A!. torney^,  Mr,  Butjer  has  always  been  an  ardent 
politician,  and  strong  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  is  an  amiable  man 
and  a member  of  Dr.  Skinners  Oiiurch.  He  has  several  children:  one  daughter, 
who  married  Mr.  Crosby,  the  heir  of  the  famous  Rutgers’  estate,  in  the  eastern  * -zn 
oi  the  city  ; and  a son  is;  we  believe,  connected  with  his  father  as  a practitioner 
of  law.  He  is  reckoned  to  be  worth  $200,000. 

ARCULARIUS,  GEORGE.  Of  German  parentage.  Has  always  been  a baker— 
a prosperous  and  popular  one  ; a breakfast  table  is  not  furnished,  at  many  hotel* 
and  tip-top  boarding-houses,  without  his  hot  rolls.  Among  his  sons,  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  businesses  the  late  Commissary  General,  General  Henry  A.  Arcu- 
larius.  He  has  been  passionately  devoted  tG  the  military  service  of  the  .State.  Few 
individuals  possess  a library  so  valuable;  especially  in  French  authors,  on  all  branch- 
es of  military  science  and  tactics.  This  library  is  cr  was  deposited  at  that  appro- 
priate place,  Tom  Riley’s  Museum,  or  Fifth  Ward  Hotel,  where,  besides  natural  cu- 
riosities, are  deposited  many  relics  of  the  Revolution.  The  property  of  Mr.  Area- 
larius  is  estimated  at  $200,000. 


g?  BARNUM,  P.  T.,  was  bom  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1810.  His  father  was 
a tailor.  At  eleven  years  of  age  he  entered  as  a clerk  in  a country  store,  where  be 
remained  until  the  age  of  14,  and  four  years  after  opened  a small  store  for  himself 
in  his  native  place.  At  the  age  of  19,  he  married  a young  lady,  with  whom  lie 
eloped  to  New  York,  in  consequence  of  his  parents’  opposition  to  the  .match. 
In  1831  he  established  a newspaper,  called  44  The  Herald  of  Freedom,’’  which  con- 
taining at  one  time  some  offensive  strictures  upon  Judge  Daggett,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a libel.  At  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  his  punish- 
ment being  considered  unjust  by  his  friends  and  neighbors,  he  was  received  with 
joyful  demonstrations  and  a public  dinner  given  him.  In  1833  he  came  to  New  York 
and  opened  a wholesale  grocery  at  156  South  street.  We  next  find  him  interested 
in  a Circus,  with  which  he  travelled  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada* 
and  subsequently  as  the  exhibitor  of  the  old  negress,  Joice  Heth.  In  1810 
he  was  in  business  at  101  Bowery,  and  the  game  year  manager  of  Yauxha!! 
Garden.  In  ’41  was  general  agent  for  Sears’  Pictorial  Bible,  and  during  the 
same  year  purchased  the  American  Museum,  then  in  a state  of  decline  through  bad 
management.  In  his  hands  it  has  become  an  attractive  resort  to  the  multitude,  and 
proved  a most  lucrative  investment  to  Mr.-Bamum. 

He  has  made  the  most  of  his  money  by  exhibiting  Tom  Thumb.  He  met  with 
this  personage  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  his  father  was  a journeyman  carpenter. 
Barn  urn  engaged  him  for  a series  of  years,  agreeing  to  give  the  father  half  the  profits. 
The  party  visited  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  exhibited  before  most  of  the 
crowned  heads. 

Barnuni  has  recently  erected  a most  magnificent  private  residence  at  Bridgeport* 
the  entire  cost  of  which,  with  the  plate  and  furniture,  is  about  $150,000.  is  prop- 
erty may  be  safely  estimated  at  $500,000. 

BUTLER,  B.  F.  Is  a native  of  Kinderhook,  and  the  son  of  a blacksmith,  now 


Judge  Butler,  of  that  place.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  n 
years  ago,  when  a barefooted  boy,  and  was  received  by  him  at  his  office,  where  he 


and  remained  with  his  patron 


sequeruly  studied  ur 

was  afterwards  cashier  of  a bank  at  Sandy  Hill,  established 
Barker,  whose  failure,  some  twenty-five  years  since,  involved  a 
banker.  Butler’s  correspondence  with  his  friend  Hoyt,  during  th 
a few  years  since  by  McKenzie,  has  afforded  the  public 
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next  find  him  in  Albany,  winning  his  way  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  an 
politician,  and  one  of  the  clique  known  as  the  Albany  Regency,  a zealous  Pre- m" e- 
rian  aud  Sabbath  School  Teacher,  and  an  eloquent  advocate  of  Temperance.  Pur.ng 
the  second  term  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  administration  he  was  called  to  take  a seat  m fits 


cabinet  as  Attorney  General,  and  was  for  a short  time  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  re- 
garded as  a favorite  of  the  old  General,  and  on  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  accession  to  office 
his  friend  Butler  was  appointed  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  Being  suspended  during  the  Harrison  and  Tyler  administration,  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law, in  company  with  fcisbrother,  CharlesButler,  in  N e w York.  Up- 
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with  which  he  bought  reai  estate,  and  upon  its  certain  rise,  has  become  immensely 
rich.  He  is  Alderman  of  the  Fifth  Ward,  is  a good  citizen,  and  as  such  is  highly 
respected.  Mr.  Adams,  although  a man  possessing  a stock  of  good,  sound  sense,  is 
not,  as  might  be  surmised  from  what  has  previously  Men  said  of  his  mode  of  life,  a 
learned  man  in  a literary  way,  but  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  qualifications  before  al- 
luded to  for  the  accumulation  of  his  property,  which  is  said  to  be  worth  $100,000. 

BLATCHFORD,  K.  M.,  is  a lawyer,  son  of  a deceased  clergyman  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  The  widow  of  his  brother,  also  a clergyman  at  Bridgeport,  married  Samuel 
Hubbard,  (whose  first  wife  was  a daughterof  the  late  Gardiner  Green,  of  Boston,  of 
great  wealth,)  late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Blatchford’s  acute  faculties  were  cultivated  at  Union  College.  As  notary 
public  he  was  at  one  time  connected  with  shipping  seamen. 

He  is  an  active  politician  of  the  Whig  stamp,  and  was  made  very  conspicuous  a 
few  years  since,  in  connection  with  the  Glentworth  and  Stevenson  pipe  laying 
business. 

For  some  years  he  had  agencies  from  several  London  banking  houses,  and  some 
say  from  the  Bank  of  England.  Chancery  proceedings  are  pending  in  regard  to  the 
title  of  securities  received  by  him  for  large  loans  made  by  him  as  agent  of  the  Farmers’ 
Loan  and  Trust  Company. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  practice,  Mr.  Bhtchford  exhibited  great#zeal,  at  least, 
for  the  interests  of  his  clients. 

He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  in  its  first  steps.  ^ He 
was  the  counsel  for  Rathbun,  of  Buffalo,  at  the  time  he  was  flourishing  in  1836. 
Mr.  Blatchford  is  supposed  to  be  worth  $200,000. 

BR1NCKERHOFF,  GEORGE,  is  a gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  a descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  earliest  Dutch  settlers  of  Hew  Amsterdam,  whose  house  is  de- 
scribed in  a fae-simile  of  a very  ancient  map  of  this  city  appended  to  the  new  one 
recently  published.  The  property  thus  early  jin  the  possession  of  the  family,  has 
been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  proportionally  enlarged  by  its  in- 
crease in  value  as  the  city  extended.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch, 
who  flourished  in  the  times,  tlfough  warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies, 
we  believe  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  war.  Gur  subject  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia College  about  the  year  179S,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  from 
which  he  has  since  retired,  in  1802,  in  which  profession  he  achieved  he  highest  honors, 
and  was  universally  esteemed  for  hi*5  profound  knowledge.  He  inherited  from  his 
father  a barge  properly,  and  received  a considerable  acquisition  by  his  marriage  ; 
he  caused  to  be  erected,  and  occupied  for  a long  time,  as  a residence,  the  building 
in  Broadway  at  the  foot  of  Bond  street,  now  known  as  the  “Bond  Street  House/’ 
He  lost  a large  amount  of  property  by  the  great  fire  in  1835,  but  has  since  come 
into  the  possession  of  a very  handsome  fortune  from  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of 
his  mother.  His  property  is  worth  at  least  $100,000. 

BROWN,  JAMES,  of  the  firm  of  Brown,  Brothers  & Co.,  was  born  in  or  near 
Belfast,  Ireland.  Alexander  Brown,  his  father,  emigrated  to  Baltimore  about  the 
year  1800.  He  placed  three  sons,  George,  John  A.,  and  James,  at  a boarding  school 
kept  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Liulewocd,  Rochdale,  Lancashire.  There  were  several 
other  Irish  boys  from  Belfast  then  at  the  same  school — all  protestants.  fn  due  lime 
they  were  established  tn  the  management  of  different  commercial  houses:  George 
with  Alexander,  the  father,  in  Baltimore,  John  A.  in  Philadelphia,  anu  James  in 
this  city.  (See  Brown,  Stewart).  William,  the  oldest  son,  who  was  established  at 
Liverpool,  is  member  of  Parliament.Jin  the  free  trade  interest,  from  South  Lancashire. 

From  this  beginning,  under  some  changes,  the  whole  connection  have  grown  to 
great  wealth  ; and  in  little  more  than  thirty  years.  The  instance  has  hardly  a 
parallel. 

Alexander  was  first  an  importer  of  Irish  linens — influencing  consignments  of 
American  produce  to  the  Liverpool  houses,  and  dealing  in  exchanges. 

The  Philadelphia  and  New  York  houses  followed  nearly  the  same  course — adding 
large  consignments  of  British  and  American  manufactures.  To  the  extension  of 
this  branch  of  commission  business  the  Liverpool  offered  great  advantages. 

Since  the  disastrous  times  of  ’35 — ’37,  in  which  they  met  heavy  losses,  they 
have  restricted  their  operations.  They  make  advancements  on  consignments  to  the 
Liverpool  house,  and  operate  largley  in  money,  bills  of  exchange,  Ac.,  Ac, 
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Mr.  Brown  has  been  devoted  to  business,  and  his  family.  His  present  wife  is  it 
daughter  or  niece  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  President  of  Union  College,  Schenectady. 

Mr.  Brown  is  said  to  have  furnished  means  for  some  of  Dr.  Nott’s  experiments  on 
the  steam  engine.  His  oldest  son  married  a.  daughter  of  Gardiner  G.  Howland, 
and  was  shot  accidentally  under  very  distressing  circumstances  at  the  country  seat 
of  Mr.  Howland,  in  the  summer  of  1S47.  His  wealth  having  placed  him  above 
the  reach  of  common  accidents,  he  is  beginning  to  appear  in  objects  of  public  en- 
terprise and  of  charity,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  the  Erie  and  Hudson  railroads. 
He  is  president  of  the  Society  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor.  He  was  bred 
a presbyterian.  His  former  spacious  dwelling  house  in  Franklin  street  is  now  let  as 
a boardinghouse.  Thefinnof  Brown,  Brothers  & Co., cannot  be  estimated  as  wi rth 
less  than  §1,000,000. 

BROWN,  GEORGE  \V".,  is  proprietor  of  the  well  known  restaurant  in  Water 
street,  near  Coffee-House  Slip,  where  he  has  been  located  for  many  years.  He 
started  on  the  cheap  cash  principle,  but  at  this  time  keeps  one  of  the  first  places  of 
the  kind,  in  point  of  respectability  of  patronage,  in  the  city.  He  has  been  a looker 
on  at  all  the  doings  in  that  vicinity  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  knows  the  his- 
tory of  almost  every  man  in  Wall  street,  and  is  himself  as  well  known  by  most  of 
them.  He  has  worked  hard  at  his  business,  of  catering  for  the  dainty  appetites  of 
those  who  are  skilled- in  the  science  of  gastronomy,  and  enjoys  the  reputation,  in  the 
minds  of  his  old  customers  of  having  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  profession* 
Bui  the  cookings  and  carving  of  meats  and  dainty  tit  bits,  to  tempt  the  delicate 
stomach  has  not,  like  the  practice  of  virtue,  been  its  own  reward,  as  is  evinced  by 
the  possession^of  the  more  tangible  returns,  in  the  shape  of  some  $250,000,  which 
he  is  said  to  be  worth.  He  has  now  an  elegant  dwelling  in  Fifteenth  street,  neat 
Union  Square. 

BROWN,  STEWART,  of  the  firm  of  Brown,  Brothers  & Co.,  is  cousin  of  James, 
being  a son  of  Dr.  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  a physician.  He  was  bred  to  business  by  bis 
uncle,  Alexander,  who  was  a thorough  and  able  disciplinarian.  To  the  advantage 
of  such  a training,  Mr.  Brown  unites  a clear,  firm,  decided  mind  and  high  principle. 
He  is  the  valuable  and  efficient  manager  of  the  business  of  the  house.  He  is  an 
Episcopalian,  and  a member  of  St.  George’s  Church,  and  worth  about  $400,000. 

BREVOORT,  HENRY,  Jr.,  is  a native  of  this  city  where  he  still  resides,  upon  a 
moiety  of  a small  patch  of  land  held  by  his  father,  who  used  it  for  the  cultivation  of 
marketable  vegetables,  by  the  sale  of  which,  and  by  dint  of  persevering  industry  and 
rigid  economy,  for  a series  of  years,  he  amassed  considerable  ready  money,  until  the 
growth  of  the  city  eventually  brought  his  small  tract  within  its  limits,  and,  by  the 
coresponding  rise  of  property,  literally  turned  it  into  money.  The  old  gentleman  re- 
sided here  upon  his  estate,  in  a small  antiquated  dwelling  in  the  Bowery,  until  the 
period  of  his  death.  The  house  was  permitted  to  remain  an  obstacle  to  the  opening 
ot  Eleventh  street,  from  respect  to  the  aged  occupant’s  attachment  to  his  homestead. 
The  subjeet  of  this  sketch  enjoys  high  standing  on  acount  of  his  various  commend- 
able traits,  and  lives  in  splendid  style.  A daughter  of  his  has  been  recently  married 
to  a son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bristead,  of  R.  I.,  and  grandson  of  John  Jacob  Astor. 
O ne  of  hts  sisters  married  Professor  Renwick.  He  is  reputed  to  be  worth  over 
$500,000.  t 


BRANDRETH,  BENJAMIN,  is  a native  of  England,  from  whence  he  came  out 
a few  years  since,  with  an  immense  “ cock  and  a bull  story,"  about  his  grand- 
father’s ghost,  and  a universal  pain  extinguisher  in  shape  of  a pill,  upon  which  are 
founded  the  numerous  squibs  of  remarkable  cures  performed  upon  John  Smith  and 
'V  iliiam  Jones,  definitely  attested  by  their  signatures  brought  continually  before  the 
people,  to  the  wonderment  and  startling  of  all  the  venerable  grandmamas  in  tins 
K!0-t  Salable  community,  through  all  of  the  various  advertising  mediums,  at  an  im- 
mense expense.  He  at  present  resides  at  Sing  Sing,  where,  like  a Cincinnati!*,  ha 
revels  in  the  rewards  ot  an  easy  conscience  made  by  good  deeds  passed,  and  -•  me 
things  of  a more  tangible  nature,  being  the  returns  from  the  sale  of  his  pills.  He  has 
ot  late  put  himself  forward  in  the  ranks  of  the  democratic  party  and  figured  some- 
what extensively  m the  proceedings  of  the  late  Old  Hunker  convention.  He  has 
published  a letter  setting  forth  his  sentiments,  which  we  have  no  doubt  he 
thinks  are  very  interesting  and  important.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  loaning  money  up- 
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ca  personal  mortgages,  and  many  individuals  whom  we  could  name  have  thus  been 
assisted  when  in  straightened  ckeumslances.  He  enjoys,  amongst  his  friends,  the 
credit  of  being  a real  friend  and  benevolent  man,  and  somebody  says,  his  worth  at- 
tests $200,000. 

BOLTON.  CURTIS,  of  the  late  firm  ofC<  Bolton,  Fox  Livingston.  The  Bol- 
ton family  have  been  of  long  and  great  commercial  respectability. 

Robert  Bolton,  originally  from  New  Jersey,  established  in  Savannah  the  house  of 
Robert  & John  Bolton,  of  which  house  Curtis  became  a partner.  John  and  Curtis 
married  their  cousins,  Robert’s  daughters. 

When  William  Wallace  (see  Wallace,  Mrs.  William)  retired  from  Savannah, 
forty  odd  years  ago,  he  recommended  his  correspondents  to  transfer  their  business  to 
this  house,  and  turned  over  to  them  business  ia  hand — the  best  proof  of  their  high 
standing.  The  firm  was  continued  after  Robert’s  death, — he  left  a large  estate. 
Having  established  a new  commission  house  in  Savannah,  under  the  firm  of  R.  Rich- 
ardson & Co.,  Richardson  having  been  their  clerk,  about  the  year  181a  the  house  of 
J.  & C.  Bolton  was  established  in  this  city.  Till  then,  Hicks,  Jenkins  & Co.  (the 
late  Samuel  Hicks)  had  been  the  confidential  correspondents  of  the  house  here. 

John  was  first  President  of  the  Planters  Bank,  in  Savannah  ; a Directer  of  the  U. 
S.  Bank,  at  Philadelphia,  when  W m.  Jones  was  President  of  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  Company,  and  of  on  Insurance  Company ; and,  lastly,  the  independent 
alderman  of  the  Ninth  Ward,  He  died  a few  years  ago.  t 

Curtis  Bolton,  like  hi3  late  brother,  is  distinguished  by  the  highest  sense  of  honor.  ■ 

R.  Richardson,  above  named,  married  Robert  Bolton’s  youngest  daughter,  and  was 
President  of  the  U.  S,  Branch  Bank,  in  Savannah.  The  Rev.  Robert  Bolton,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  Rochelle,  is  a son  of  the  above  Robert  Bolton,  and  inheri- 
ted a share  of  his  fortune.  He  married  a daughter  of  the  Rev.  W m.  Jay,  of  Bath, 
England,  of  great  popularity  and  personal  worth.  Mr.  Bolton’s  property  is  worth 
$200,000. 

BANKS,  DAVID.  Of  the  firm  of  G-ould,  Banks  A Co.,  of  this  city,  and  of  State 
street,  Albany.  The  oldest  and  most  extensive  law  book  selling  firm  in  the  country, 
and  the  one  which  has  done  the  most  to  encourage  the  publication  of  books  for  the 
legal  profession. 

Mr.  Banks  came  to  this  city  from  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  raised,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a printer  and  bookbinder.  About  25  years  ago  he  formed  a con- 
nection with  Mr.  Gould.  He  has  always  been  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  was  elect- 
ed by  that  party  an  alderman  some  years  since.  He  was  President  of  the  Harlem 
Railroad  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  difficulties,  and  at  one  time  quelled  a rebellion 
suqong  the  laborers,  who  had  not  been  [-aid,  by  guaranteeing  them  ou  his  own  in- 
dividual responsibility,  the  money  due  them. 

Mr.  Banks  has  lately  become  embroiled  with  the  Tract  Society,  who  he  alleges 
has  done  him  great  and  needless  injury,  in  erecting  a wall  which  effectualy  excludes 
the  light  from  the  back  of  his  store.  He  has  appealed  to  the  law,  and  has  recover- 
ed a verdict  against  the  Society. 

He  married  a daughter  of  Paul  B.  Lloyd,  and  has  a family.  One  of  his  sons  is  a 
lawyer  in  Nassau  street.  He  is  worth  at  least  $100,000. 

BIDWELL,  WALTER  IT.  Piopriotor  of  the  “ New  York  Evangelist,’"  a weekly 
religious  newspaper  of  large  circulation  * also,  of  the  *•  Biblical  Repository,”  and  of 
the  “ Eclectic  Magazine,”  both  of  which  were  established  by  Dr.  Absalom  Peters. 
Mr.  Bidwell  is  from  Farmington,  Conn.  lie  has  a brother  in  this  city,  who  is  "a 
clergyman. 

The  Evangelist  is  a paper  of  large  circulation,  the  organ  of  the  New  School  Pres- 
byterians, and  was  established  by  S.  W.  Benedict,  and  Joshua  Lea\ett,  the  Aboli- 
tionist. Mr.  Bidwell  is  said  to  be  worth  about  $100,000.  * 

BALDWIN,  JOHN  C.,  is  a native  of  Connecticut,  and  is  the  son  of  parents  not 
wealthy,  but  of  high  respectability  : came  to  this  citv  just  as  thousands  do  at  ibis 
day,  possessing  nothing  but  what  may  be  conveniently  transported,  with  a heavy 
stock  of  good  principles,  inculcated  by  precept  and  example  at  home,  anti  a determi- 
nation to  get  up  in  the  world,  which  seems  almost  to  he  the  effect  of  tiie  climate  of 
the  land  from  whence  he  comes,  he  set  himself  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  present  fortune.  After  some  years  spent  as  an  apprenticeship  in 
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the  Domestic  Dry  Good  business,  he  finally  started  on  establishment  of  his  own  in 
Pearl  street,  in  which,  by  perseverance,  industry  and  economy,  combined  with  strict 
business  habits,  he  has  come  to  he  highly  respected  in  the  trade,  to  all  of  whom  he 
is  well  known,  and  iri  which  business  he  still  continues.  Aside  from  a business  view 
of  the  man,  he  possesses  various  traits  which  commend  him  to  the  favorable  esteem 
of  numerous  friends,  and  is  reputed  to  be  worth  $250,000. 

BAKER,  ANSON,  is  a native  of  Connecticut, .and  the  son  of  poor  but  respectable 
parents;  learned  his  trade  as  a saddle  and  harness  maker,  and  came  to  this  city  to 
work  at  his  trade.  From  the  remuneration  for  bis  labor,  which  he  received,  he  was 
enabled,  with  prudence  and  economy,  io  save  enough  to  start  him  in  business  in  a 
small  way,  upon  which  start,  and  by  his  industrious  habits  combined  always  with 
his  economical  management  of  his  receipts,  he  has  been  for  years  gradual!’,'  but 
steadily  making  himself  rich  ; and  although  he  is  at  this  time  reputed'  to  be  worth 
$150,000,  he  still  plys  with  persevering  industry  the  implements  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  enjoys  high  reputation,  and  is  very  much  respected  by  all  who  know  him, 
for  his  many  good  qualities. 

BRIDGE,  LEWIS  K.r  came  to  this  city  from  Connecticut,  and  married  one  of; 
the  daughters  of  Samuel  Judd.  Although,  it  is  wellknown,  Mr.  Bridge  inherited  by 
his  wife  a large  fortune  yet  he  has  not  neglected  the  turning  of  a penny,  arid  still 
conducts,  in  connection  with  the  ; iher  sons-in-law,  the  business  left  to  their  c ha  rue. 
His  family  lives  in  splendid  style  in  Twentieth  street,  fronting  Union  Square.  He 
enjoys  that  respect  which  the  possession  of  capital  will  always  command  for  the 
possessor,  and  is  reputed  to  be  worth  $250,000. 

BRUCE,  GEORGE,  a Scotchman  by  birch,  came  to  this  country  while  quite  young, 
and  learned  his  trade  as  a type  founder.  Having,  by  his  diligent  attention  to  busi- 
ness, been  enabled  to  lay  aside  some  portion  of  his  earnings,  he  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account,  at  a time  when,  as  all  printers  are  ready  to  hear  witness,  it  was 
much  easier  to  make  money  in  that  business  than  it  at  present  is.  The  price  of  the 
same  quantity  of  material  and  labor  not  being  worth,  at  the  present  time,  more  than 
half  what  it  was  when  he  commenced,  owing,  if  so,  we  presume,  to  the  increased 
competition.  Be  that  as  it  may,  far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  be  understood  as  attempt- 
ing to  underrate  the  talent  of  Mr.  Bruce  by  any  thing  we  could  say,  for  his  superior 
tact  and  talent  are  too  strongly  evinced  for  any  such  supposition  by  tire  fact  that 
there  were  others  engaged  in  the  same  business  at  the  same  time,  who  hardly  made 
it  an  object,  lie  is  reputed  to  be  worth  $300,000. 

BRUSH,  CALEB,  is  a descendant  of  an  old  Dutch  family.  He  resided  for  a great 
many  years  in  North  Moore  street,  between  Greenwich  and  Hudson  streets,  where' 
he  kept  a small  green  grocery,  from  the  profits  of  which,  being  carefully  hoarded, 
lie  saved  a considerable  sum  of  ready  money,  with  which  he  purchased,  at  a great 
bargain,  several  houses  and  lots  in  Hudson  street.  He  has  since,  by  prudent  manage- 
ment, greatly  increased  his  property  and  now  holds  a large  amount  of  real  estate, 
so  located  that  its  future  rise  in  value  is  inevitable.  Although,  as  appears  from  this 
statement,  he  has  made  a large  portion  of  his  property  by  its  gradual  rise,  owi*g  to 
the  change  of  circumstances,  yet  he  is  greatly  and  almost  wholly  indebted  to  ids 
economical  habits  for  its  acquisition.  He  is  an  instance  which,  in  our  mind,  goes 
far  to  show  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  which  says,  ;;  There  is  no  stock  half  so  se- 
cure as  the  old  stocking.”  He  is  a very  plain  man  in  every  respect,  but  is  highly 
esteemed  for  his  equitable  dealings,  and  is  reputed  to  be  worth  $150,000. 

BRADY,  WILLIAM  V.,  present  mayor,  is  a native  of  this  city  ; he  is  a silver- 
smith by  trade,  ai  which  business  he  has  made  a large  amount  of  money,  by  the  in- 
vestment of  which,  in  real  estate,  when  bargains  offered,  he  has  greatly  increased 
his  wealth.  His  parents  were  industrious,  honest  people,  and  lived  comfortably,  but 
left  their  children,  alter  having  given  them  a cood  trade,  to  make  their  own  road  in 
the  world.  Although,  as  must  be  apparent,  Mr.  B.  has  had  little  opportunity  tor  edi- 
fication, yet,  no  one  who  is  atall  acquainted  with  him  can  fail  to  discover  that  he  is  a 
very  intelligent  man,  and  must  have  studied  hard  in  latter  years  ; he  L a good 
business  man,  and  a shrewd  politician,  has  been  Alderman  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward,  and^ 
was  an  associate  in  his  political  schemes  with  Dr.  Child,  the  present  incumbent  ot 
the  synicure  at  Staten  Island.  With  Mr.  Addison,  the  celebrated  pencil  case  manu- 
facturer, he  has  been  for  many  years  on  friendly  terms,  and  concerned  with  him  in 
several  lucrative  operations.  As  will  appear  from  his  present  position,  M.  B.  erv* 
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joys  the  highest  regard  for  his  fellow-citizens,  aud  by  his* own  management  has 
made,  and  is  at  this  time  worth  $100,000. 

BISHOP,  JOSEPH,  a native  of  Dutchess  County,  and  a birth-right  Quaker.  His 
parents  were  well  known  in  their  vicinity  for  their  unaffected  piety  and  benevolence. 
He  carae  to  this  city  when  quite  a lad,  and  became  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  of  ship 
building  in  the  establishment  of  Zous  Carpenter,  also  a Quaker,  and  an  old  bachelor, 
whose  character  for  integrity  and  strict  principle  were  above  question,  with  whom 
after  his  term  of  service  was  out,  Mr.  B.  went  into  partnership,  and  made  a large 
amount  of  money.  They  were  the  builders  of  some  of  our  finest  merchant  vessels, 
but  the  strict  principle  of  Mr.  C.  would  not  permit  him  to  engage  in  the  erecting  or 
construction  of  vessels  intended  to  be  used  for  warlike  purposes.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  C.,  Mr.  B.  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Simerson,  under  the  firm  of  Bishop 
&;  Simerson,  who  are  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  business,  and  have  one  of  the  most 
extensive  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  They  are  well  known  to  the 
community  as  having  built  some  of  the  finest  and  fastest  steamers  ever  put  upon  the 
track.  He  is  highly  respected  for  his  business  tact  and  various  good  qualities,  and 
is  reputed  to  be  worth  $100,000. 

BID  WELL,  MARSHALL  SPRING,  a distinguished  lawyer  of  this  city.  He 
was  Speaker  of  the  Commons’  House  of  Assembly,  in  Upper  Canada : Lord  John 
Russell’s  intended  Judge  ; and  a conspirator  in  McKenzie’s  rebellion.  Sir  F.  B. 
Head’s  11  Emigrant,’’  lately  republished  by  the  Harpers,  gives  a rich  scene,  in  which 
Mr.  JRidwell  figured.  Mr.  Bidwell’s  family  is  from  Berkshire,  Massachusetts. — ■ 
Forty  years  ago  Barnabas  Bidwell  was  a leading  man  in  the  then  called  Republi- 
can party,  in  that  State.  When  Elbridge  Gerry  was  elected  Governor,  Bidwell  was 
chosen  State  Treasurer,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Canada. 

Dr.  Marshall  Spring,  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  after  whom  this  gentleman 
appears  to  be  named,  was  flocked  to  by  great  numbers,  for  his  advice  and  his  speci- 
fics. Mr.  Bidwell,  we  dare  say,  will  yet  be  worth  $50,000. 

COLGATE,  WILLIAM.  Commenced  the  tallow-chandling  business  in  Dutch 
street,  where  he  still  continues  it,  in  a small  way,  and  like  most  others  who  have 
engaged  in  the  business,  has  made  a large  fortune.  He  is  a benevolent  and  good 
man,  and  has  been  for  a great  number  of  years  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  John  street,  and  is  as  well  known  to  the  community  for  hisvarious  praiseworthy 
traits,  as  for  the  goodness  of  his  soap  and  candles.  Pie  is  reputed  to  he  worth 
$350,000.  ' • 

. COLLINS,  E.  K.  A New-Engiander,  has  been  distinguished  among  our  shipping 
merchants,  for  great  enterprise  and  eminent  practical  knowledge  of  all  that  relates 
to  shipping  business.  He  owns  the  Dramatic  Line  to  Liverpool,  a line  to  New- 
Orleans,  is  engaged  in  the  steam  packet  line  to  Southampton  and  Bremen,  and  is 
now  building  a line  of  steamers  to  Liverpool,  intended  to  surpass  the  Cunard  Line. 
Pie  has  also  a valuable  commission  business  growing  out  of  these  connections.  He 
is  prompt,  with  a peculiar  air  of  brusquerie.  He  married  a daughter  of  Alderman 
Thc-'oa?  T.  Woodruff.  His  father  was  a shipmaster.  Value  of  his  property, 

• tZG'i'.OOC. 

CARMAN.  RICHARD  V.  A native  of  Long  Island,  and  a carpenter  by  trade, 
a i which  he  worked  for  many  years  as  a journeyman,  and'finaily  started  a small  job-  " 
bing  shop  in  New  or  Broad  Street,  in  the  thirdly  of  which  locality  he  now  holds 
, considerable  property.  We  are  informed  that  the  nucleus  round  which  he  has  since 
made  his  large  fortune  by  the  rise  of  property,  was  mainly  got  by  the  manufacture 
of  packing  boxes  for  the  merchants.  He  was  remarkable,  at  the  outset  in  life,  for  his 
promptitude,  industry,  and  native  sagacity.  He  nMi-ed  a handsome  profit  from 
several  contracts  for  rebuilding  the  burnt  district  in  1S36,  and  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
village  of  Carmanville,  2 miles  distant  from  his  residence.  He  has  served  as  an  alder- 
man in  the  City  Council,  to  which  cilice  he  was  elected  by  the  Whigs.  He  is  not  at 
all  ashamed  but  on  the  contrary  boasts  of  having  carved  out  his  own  fortune,  and  is  a 
highly  worthy  example  for  the  rising  generation  to  follow.  He  resides  at  his  seat 
near  Ft.  Washington,  surrounded  by  ail  that  can  make  this  life  pleasurable  and  hap- 
py, much  respected  by  all  who  know  him,  benevolent  and  highly  honorable  in  his 
dealings.  He  is  said  to  be  worth  $300,000. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN,  is  a native  of  this  city,  where  his  father,  a Scotchman,  kept 
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a book  store  for  many  years,  he  left  some  property  at  his  death,  but  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  mainly  indebted  to  his  success  in  the  paper  dealing  business  for  the 
large  property  which  he  possesses-  He  is  a highly  respectable  and  gentlemanly 

man,  and  estimated  to  be  worth  $250,000 

CARY,  WILLIAM — Isa.  descendant  of  the  “Boston  Tea  Company,5’ a “Bos- 
ton boy”  and  a regular  Simon  Pure  from  down  east,  as  keen  as  a rack,  with  a re- 
markable stock  of  go-a-headitiveness  in  his  composition.  He  commenced  business, 
pqdling  combs,  the  proceeds  of  which  small  iraibck  were  carefully  hoarded,  and 
went  to  the  gradual  enlargement  of  his  stock  in  trade,  until  he  finally  got  himsejf 
located  as  a dealer  in  Fancy  Goods,  and  as  one  of  the  first  to  commence  that  im- 
mensely profitable  business;  amassed  thereby  the  principal  portion  of  his  large  for- 
tune. He  is  respected  for.  his  many  good  qualities  and  is  worth  as  we  are  informed 
’ upon  good  authority  not  less  than  $500,000. 

CONNER,  JAMES. — Served  his  apprenticeship  at  the  Printing  business,  with 
Mr.  Hopkins,  father-irwaw  to  Robert  H.  Morris,  who  also  served  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  firm  of  Conner  & Cook,  extensive  Publishers  and. 
Type  Founders,  in  which  business  he  Tailed,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  some  land  specula- 
tion in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  also  conspicuous  in  a project  which  was 
set  on  foot  at  one  time  for  the  establishment  of  a Book  Makers  Bank.  He  has  been 
for  some  years  well  known  in  the  .Democratic  Party  by  whom  he  has  been  elected 
to  the  office  of  County  Clerk,  which  office  was  worth  $20,000  annually,  bur  the 
amount  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  a late  act  of  the  Legislature.  Since  his 
election,  bis  son  has  been  connected  with  him  in  the  management  of  his  Type  Foun-- 
dry.  He  has  a large  number  of  friends  and  but  few  enemies,  and  is  said  to  be  worth* 
$40,000. 

COOK,  ZEBEPF.E. — Is  from  Newburyport,  Mass.,  where  his  father  was  a mast- 
maker.  Mr.  Cook  failed  in  Commission  business  in  Boston  and  opened  a private  Insur- 
ance office.  Having  large  insuiances  to  effect  there,  for  Merchants  in  this  city,  he 
was  gradually  drawn  here,  and  has  been  made  President  of  one  of  the  Insurance 
Companies  in  Wall  Street.  He  is  a very  ardent  Unitarian,  and  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  Dr.  Dewey’s  Congregation.  Mr.  Putnam  the  bookseller  married  into  his 
family.  He  is  quite  wealthy,  worth  at  least  $100,000. 

CHAUNCY,  WILLIAM,  is  a native  of  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  this  State 
where  his  father  owned  a small  property,  but  having  a large  family  was  not  able  to 
do  much  in  a pecuniary  way  towards  their  future  advancement.  The  subject  of  the 
present  sketch,  somewhere  about  tin.  commencement  of  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  left  home  and  engaged  himself  as  a teamster,  to  draw  wood  for  the  supply  ^ 
of  the  army  in  Barracks  at  the  head  quarters  opposite  Albany.  A friend  having 
helped  him  to  purchase  a large  Ia  of  standing  wood,  by  the  cutting  and  sale  of  which 
he  cleared  five  hundred  dollars,  he  was  now  enabled  to  purchase  a part  of  a Sloop 
then  plying  between  this  City  and  Albany,  of  which  he  became  the  Captain.  In 
this  situation  he  again  exhibited  his  former  commendable  traits,  but  was  not  as  suc- 
cessful as  he  wished,  and  finally  gave  it  up  and  went  to  Coxsackie,  where  he  married 
a widow,  bis  present  wife,  who  had  one  child  bv  her  former  husband,  and  was  at 
the  time  engaged  in  the  Millinery  business.  Shortly  after  his  marriage,  he  came 
to  this  city,  and-  engaged  in  the  Crockery  Bus  ir.  ess  in  connection  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Harris,  with  whom  lie  dissolved  partner  hip  some  years  since,  but  continu- 
es in  the  .smie  business  up  to  this  time,  lie  amn-M.J  his  large  fortune  as  we  are  in- 
iorined,  not  so  much  rnru  the  profits  < ; his  rngitiiimte  business,  as  from  his  remark- 
able success  in  speculations  in  real  estate.  / : e is  considered  by  all  who  have  had 
dealings  with  aim’ a thorough  business  man,  of  unimpeachable'’  integrity  and  highly 
honorable.  He  resides  in  St.  Mark’s  Place  ia  good  style  and  is  considered  to  be 
worth  $200,000.  . * . 

COOK,  ISRAEL. — Came  to  this  city  from  Dutches  County,  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  since,  and  married  his  who,  w:.o  is  a daughter  of  Dr.  Cary,  of  Beck  man- 
town,  without  capital,  commenced  a-'  a speculator  or  broker  in  produce  in  a small 
way.  He  attributes  the  foundation  m hn»  fortune  to  a circumstance,  which  he  re- 
lates it  as  follows:  He  had  been  directed  by  some  one,  to  buy  on  their  account  a 

large  cargo  of  apples,  who,  after  he  had  done  so,  refuged  to  endorse  the  contract. — 
This  purchase  being  negotiated  tor  cash  (a  commodity,  at  this  time  not  very  ccmeat- 

able, )  placed  him  in  a rather  uupleasant  situation ; but  being  one  of  that  class  of 
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minds  which  are  never  at  a loss  for  an  alternative,  he  set  himself  to  work  in  good 
earnest  to  negotiate  a sale,  without  letting  the  owners  know  but  that  he  stood  in 
the  same  position  as  when  he  contracted  to  buy,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  he 
found  purchasers  at  a large  advance  upon  cost,  to  whom  their  respective  shares  of 
the  cargo  were  delivered  and  settlement  being  made  with  the  owner,  he  foupd  him- 
self a clear  gainer  .in  a considerable  amount. 

He  made  the  major  portion  of  his  money  in  the  Butter  and  Provision  business, 
from  which,  he  retired  some  years  since,  to  private  life.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
whose  biography  we  take  pleasure  in  chronicling,  from  the  fact,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  but  must  excite  pleasurable  reminiscences  in  the  mind  of  the  subject  if 
it  meet  his  eye,  and  is  an  example  worthy  to  be  emulated  by  every  youth  in  the 
land.  He  is  reputed  to  be  worth  $250,000. 

COOK,  LEVI.  Originally  came,  as  we  are  informed,  from  the  eastward,  and 
early  engaged  in  the  French  and  German  Fancy  Goods  business,  in  which  he  still 
continues.  His  was  the  first,  and  is  now  the  oldest  establishment  in  this  City.  To 
his  legitimate  business,  assisted  by  his  own  powerful  energies  as  a business  man,  he 
is  mainly  indebted  for  his  large  fortune,  but  like  all  who  have  held  real  estate  for 
any  length  of  time,  has  greatly  increased  his  wealth  by  its  gradual  rise  in  value. — 
He  is  a gentleman  and  has  won  warm  friends  by  his  unsolicited  aid,  to  those  whom 
he  has  found  worthy  of  confidence  amongst  the  young  men  commencing  business,, 
and  is  well  worthy  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  He  is  reputed  to  be  worth 
$200,000. 

* CARTER,  ROBERT,  a native  of  Scotland  and  a Pesbyterian.  received  a sound 
classical  education  at  home,  and  came  to  this  country  about  a quarter  of  a century- 
since.  He  was  for  a considerable  length  of  time  a teacher,  and  finally  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  York  High  School.  After  the  breaking  up  of  that  establishment, 
he,  in  connection  with  Air.  Smith,  who  has  since  been  ati  alderman,  established  an 
extensive  educational  establishment  of  similar  principles,  at  the  corner  of  Grand  street 
and  Broadway,  where  they *w ere  remarkably  successful  for  several  years,  but  finally 
gave  up  the  establishment  and  separated.  Mr.  Carter,  shortly  after  the  discontinu- 
ance of  this  establishment,  engaged  in  the  book  trade,  arid  by  the  publication  of 
several  important  standard  works  in  a cheap  form,  combined  with  his  untiring  energy 
and  close  application  to  business,  has  made  good  use  of  a considerable  amount  of 
money  which  he  became  possessed  by  an  inheritance  of  his  wife’s.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  since  he  has  been  in  business,  he  has  ever  adhered  to  the  cash  principle,  and 
never  opened  an  account  with  anyone.  ' By  his  extensive  church  acquaintance  he 
has  made  most  of  his  best  customers.  He  is  much  respected  by  all  who  know  him, 
although  very  strict  in  his  exaction  of  the  last  coat  in  business  transactions,  yet  he  is 
highly  esteemed  tor  his  benevolent  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  poor.  He  is  reputed 
to  be  war ih  $100,000. 


CONTOIT,  JOHN  II.,  was  born  from  a good  cross, — a French  father  and  an 
English  mother.  His  confectioner's  shop,  in  Broadway,  between  Leonard  and 
Franklin  streets,  but,  within  the  past  year  it  has  been  given,  and  its  place  filled  up 
with  stores,  has  long  been  noted  for  its  ice  creams.  Their  celebrity  became  such 
that  a demand  for  them  was  created  at  fashionable  parlies.  It  is  his  boast  that  he 
and  his  father  have  made  more  money  by  ice  creams  than  anv  other  two  persons 
ever  did.  His  father  made  and  left  him  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  he  has 


mane  a- 
u mi. 


much  more.  The  accumulation  old  his  sum  has  not  been  checked  by  It  sscs, 
foolish  expense  or  neglect  of  business.  After  dinner,  Mr.  Con  toil  takes  Ids  morning 
drive.  Like  ail  men  of  taste,  lie  loves  a good  horse,  and  is  often  to  be  seen  driving 
about  the  avenues  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Contort  has  -al'-vas  been  very  careful  in  his 
. investments,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a miiionaire,  but  we  shall  now  set  him  down  as  being 
worth  about  $000,000. 

CALDWELL,  EBENEZER,  an  Englishman,  for  many  years  in  the  crockery 
business:  always  a careful,  industrious,  saving  man.  The  late  John  Caldwell  was 
his  brother,  formerly  in  the  hardware  trade  in  Pearl-street.  A daughter  of  John 
married  the  Rev.  Daniel  Sharp,  an  Englishman,  formerly  of  Newark,  N.  J-,  now 


the  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  of  Boston,  fur  more  than  thirty  years  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Charles  street.  Sharp  studied  divinity  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Siaughton,  oi  Philadel- 
phia ; celebrated  for  his  oratory.  He  was.  present  at  the  death-bed  of  Thomas 

Paine. 


. 
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Another  daughter  of  John  married  Hewitt,  of  the  family  who  built  the  store  at  the 
corner  of  Reacle  and  Broadway,  lately  occupied  by  Palmo — forty  years  ago  consider- 
ed so  far  out  of  town  that  Hewitt  was  laughed  at.  Thomas  Cook',  in  the  crockery 
trade  iu  Canal-street,  married  the  widow  Hewelt.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  worth  about 
$150,000. 

CRAM,  JACOB,  of  Irish  parentage;  came  to  this  city  from  Portland,  Maine  : 
commenced  working  in  a distillery’,  and  finally  got  into  the  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, in  connection  with  a Mr.  Parker,  late  proprietor  of  the  AVool  Grower’s  Bank. 
While  in  the  business  he  was  industrious, economical,  and  persevering,  and  has  there- 
by made  the  larger  part  of  his  money.  He  has  been  wealthy,  and  has  lived  in  o-00(j 
style  many  years  now,  has  a patron  to  some  extent  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  sciences 
he  has,  also,  for  a long  time,  been  liberally  interested  in  the  various  schemes  of 
fashion  and  amusement,  and  kept  his  box  at  the  theatre  for  his  family’s  use,  he  has 
several  children  ; one  daughter  was  clandestinely  married  to  Mr.  Mason,  an  actor  of 
some  note,  for  a long  time  connected  with  the  Park  Theatre,  at  which  place 
he  made  the  acquaintance  with  his  wife.  He  has  one  son,  a lawyer  of  considerable 
talent,  and  others  wrho  are  quite  young.  Mr.  C.  deserves  great  praise  for  strongly 
evincing,  in  his  getting  of  wealth,  the  peculiar  traits  above  described  of  him.  He 
is  at  this  time  in  the  occupancy  of  a house  on  the  N.E.  corner  of  Seventeenth  street 
and  Union  Place,  and  lives  in  handsome  style,  enjoying,  as  he  should  do,  the  reward 
of  his  merits.  He  is  reputed  to  be  worth  *200,000. 

CURTIS,  EDWARD.  Formerly  Collector  of  New  York,  bred  a lawyer,  has 
been  a member  of  Congress,  and  is  a particular  friend  of  Daniel  Webster.  " When 
Webster  was  at  college  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Edward  Curtis’s  father  was  a promi- 
nent man  in  the  Federal  party  in  Vermont,  and  run  for  Lieut.  Governor.  He  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  Thomas  Kramer,  a wealthy  Loco  Foco  in  Saratoga  county.  Hjs 
brother  George  is  a lawyer,  and  is  a man  of  great  personal  worth. ° The  brothers 
are  in  partnership  in  the  law  business. 

The  father  of  the  above.  General  Zebin  Curtis,  of  Windsor,  Vermont,  was  a no- 
ble specimen  of  the  shrewd,  bold  Yankee.  He  had  stores  in  many  other  towns.— 
An  honest,  capable  clerk  was  sure  to  be  established  somewhere  as  partner.  The 
high  price  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (occasioned  by  "the 
supply  of  Barilla,  and  Russian  ashes  being  cut  off  by  war,  and  the  great  demand  for 
glass  here  ; the  Dutch,  German  and  French  not  obtainable,  and  no  manufactures 
yet  established  in  this  country,)  Taised  prices  here  to  correspond  with  their  present 
rates,  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  ton.  General  Curtis  would  make  contracts" for 
all  he  could  deliver  within  a time  ahead  : the  Vermont  forests  shook  and  fell:  farms 
were  cleared  and  paid  for  by  the  clearing.  The  impulse  was  immense.  The  only 
drawback  was  in  carriage  hire  (*40  per  ton).  The  teams  returned  loaded  with 
supplies  for  his  stores..  Gen.  Curtis  was  then,  forty  years  ago,  a tetotaller,  and  re- 
commended total  abstinence,  while  it  was  a common  practice  of  many  brother  mer- 
chants to  keep  liquors  to  offer  their  customers,  especially  when  they  paid  up.  But 
his  great  delight  was  to  show  his  fine  wheat  lands,  and"  recommend  his  lime  ma- 
nure, on  the  banks  of  the  Conneticut.  Gen.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  first  collectors  of 
ginseng  for  the  Canton  market.  The  beautiful  residence  and  gardens  of  Horace 
Everct  are  near  this  spot.  Mr.  Curtis  is  said  to  he  worth  .5100,000. 


Auctioneer,  of  the  firm  of  Haggerty,  Draper  & Jones 

i. 


DRAPER.  SIMEON.  Jr. 

corner  of  William  and  Pine  streets.  . Emm  being  a clerk  of  the  old,  well  knowi 
and  wealthy  auctioneer,  John  Haggerty,  iu;  married  his  daughter,  and  her  brother *j 
the  Haggerty  of  the  firm, 

Simeon,  Jr.,  with  several  brothers,  inherits  the  fine  person,  appearance,  and  grena 
dier! ike  stature,  of  hft  parents,  who  1 ng  kept  the  stage-house  at  Brookfield  Mas* 
in  the  good  old  days  of  stage  travelling,  forty  years  ago.  It  stood  on  the  top  of  th 
hill,  opposite  the  road  that  turned  elf  to  .'Stafford  Springs,  from  the  old  Snring/iei 
rood.  Near  that  stage  house  Jerome  Benapahe’s  horses  dashed  through  a ~arder 
fence,  when  he  was  carrying  his  beautiful  Baltimore  wife  from  home.  Lorime 
Draper,  long  in  the  dry  goods  business  in  Boston,  and  late  the  popular  U.  S.  Counci 
hi  Paris,  is  a brother.  Mr.  Draper  some  years  since  made  himself  quite  couspic.u 
ousasa  whig  politician,  and  is  worth  some  *200,000.  * 


- 
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DENISON,  LYMAN,  a brother  of  diaries,  came  to  this  city  at  or  about  the  same 
time  with  his  brother,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  'The  combination  of  their 
energies,  has  been  in  ?,  measure  the  cause  of  their  success,  and  we  may  well  quote 
them  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  we  write,  to  show  the  absolute  certainty  to 
which  money  getting  may  be  reduced.,  where  several  are  unanimous  in  a scheme. — 
They  came  here  poor  and  friendless,  without  education,  and  by  diligent  application 
they  have  made  themselves  rich.  Think  of  a man  sleeping  in  a bunk,  in  a small 
drinking  establishment  on  the  dock,  patronised  by.  that  class  of  men  only,  who  buy 
nothing  at  a higher  price  than  three  cents  per  glass,  rising  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  native  genius  to  wealth  and  the  brightest  respectability  in  the  community,  and 
you  have  our  idea  of  an  aristocrat,  and  not  in  the  spendthrift  sou  of  a virtuous  fath- 
er. The  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  is  now  rich  arid  highly  esteemed  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  viz  : his  own  character  and  nothing  els?.  He  is  reputed  uo  be  worth 
§200,000. 

DENISON,  CHARLES,  of  the  firm  of  C.  oc  L.  D.,  a native  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, came  to  this  city  when  a mere  boy,  without  friends  or  money,  and  after 
applying  himself  with  energy  for  many  years  to  the  various  opportunities  of  making 
money,  which  fall  in  the  way  of  all  who  look  for  them,  and  by  prudently  economising 
the  money  he  received,  he  finally  commenced  keeping  a small  grocery  and  liquor 
store,  in  which  he  received  at  first  the  patronage  of  theriver  boatmen,  but  eventually 
by  attention  to  business,  and  prudence  in  the  management  of  his  profits,  he  enlarged 
his  stock  in  trade  until  the  firm  was  well  known  and  highly  respected.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  is  now  retired  from  business,  and  has  his  residence  at  Westchester. 
He  is  reputed  to  be  worth  §200,000. 

DEPAU,  FRANCIS.  A worthy  Frenchman,  resided  many  years  in  Charleston, 
g.  C.,  and  there  made  the  greater  part  of  his  large  fortune.  He  was  a large  shipper 
of  cotton. 

On  removing  to  this  city  he  established  the  Havre  Line  of  Packets.  Mr.  Curtis 
Bolton,  from  his  long  experience  in  business,  as  one  of  the  firm  of  the  eminent 
house  of  Robert  John  Bolton,  Savannah,  and  J.  II.  Bolton,  of  this  city,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  house  of  C.  Bolton,  Fox  Y Livingston,  who  were  agents  for  the 
line.  Mr.  Bolton  has  since  retired.  Mr.  Depau  died  during  a journey  to  France 
and  Italy  a few  years  ago.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  this  city,  and  exposed 
with  the  solemn  pomp  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 
Mr. Depau  exerted  himself  to  establish  business  with  Rome  and  Cavitabuchia, through 
the  eminent  banking  house  of  Torlonio,  now  Price  Torlonio.  He  was  a thorough, 
calculating,  honorable  man  of  business,  and  warm  in  his  domestic  affections.  He 
built  the  row  of  elegant  buildings  in  Bleecker  street  known  as  Depau’s  Row,' and  was 
said  to  be  worth  at  least  §200,000. 

DELMONICC),  MRS.  (widow  of  John).  The  large  fortune  which  this  lady  holds 
was  made  by  her  husband,  (a  Frenchman,)  who  commenced  by  keeping  a Restau- 
rant in  Broad  street,  near  Beaver,  where  he  continued  to  make  money  for  many 
years,  and  which  property  is  a portion  of  the  estate  which  lie  left.  He  subsequently 
erected  the  building  at  the 'junction  of  South-William  and  Beaver  streets,  where  he 
transacted  an  immense  business  for  a number  of  years.  The  portico  of  this  build- 
ing was  taken  from  the  ruins  ot  Pompeii,  and  in  this  place  most  of  his  money  was 
made.  He  was  kill*- 1 .voi.fentniiy  while  -homing  on  Long  Eland.  His  sous  are 
the  proprietors  and  keeper-  of  the  splendid  hotel  in  Broadway,  near  r lie*  Battery. 
The  lady,  as  did  her  husband,  enjoys  high  reputation  for  many  amiable  qualities, 
and  is  reputed  to  be  worth,  with  the  estate  of  her  husband,  §250,000. 

DAY,  MAHLON — a Friend — commenced  the  Cook  business,  in  which  he  has 
made  the  larger  portion  of  his- money,  by  publishing  and  vending  small  toy  books 
and  primers  tor  children.  Gradually  enlarging,  as  his  meafts  increased,  and  con- 
tinuing his  plain-habited  economy,  he  slowly  but  surely  increased  the  pile.  He  is 
highly  respected  as  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  benevolent  of  men  ; and  we  are 
sure  we  find  a responsive  chord  in  the  breasts  of  all  who  know  him,  when  we  offer  a 
hope  that  he  may  live  long  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  labors.  He  was  the  founder 
in  ISIS,  of  the  first  Bank  Note  List  in  the  United  States,  and  is  worth  at  least 
§100,000. 
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EMERSON,  Wji.,  of  the  firm  of  Emerson  Pritchard,  lawyers  in  Wall  street. 
And  late  one  of  the  judges  in  Richmond  county,  his  residence  being  in  Staten  Island. 
He  is  a brother  of  the  world-renowned,  trancendental  philosopher,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  and  son  of  a clergyman  late  of  Boston,  who  preached  in  an  old  church 
which  formerly  stood  in  Washington  street,  on  ‘the  site  now  occupied  by  Joy’s  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  a graduate  of  Harvard  University,  studied  divinity,  and  for 
some  time  taught  a high  School  for  young  Ladies  in  his  native  city.  He  afterwards 
went  abroad  to  perfect  his  studies,  but  while  in  Germany,  either  becoming  imbued 
with  the  philosophy  of  that  country,  or  from  some  other  cause,  he  resolved  to  dis- 
continue the  study  of  theology  aud  appiy  himself  to  that  of  law.  On  his  return 
having  prepared  himself  for  admission  at  the  bar,  he  came  to  New  York  aud  com- 
menced practice  in  connection  with  Mr.  Sullivan. 

He  delivered  in  this  city  before  the  Athenaeum  some  twenty  years  ago,  a valuable 
course  of  lectures  on  German  Literature,  is  an  amiable  and  gentlemanly  mau,  and 
what  is  far  higher  praise,  an  eminently,  just,  upright,  and  conscientious  lawyer,  well 
deserving  the  possession  of  $100,000. 

ELLIOT,  Dr.  SAMUEL  M.  A Highlander  by  birth,  and  possessing  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  Scotch  characteristic  of  physical  and  mental  energy,  indomitable 
perseverance,  clear-sighted  sagacity,  brave  self-reliance,  and  fearless  buoyancy  of 
spirit.  Having  received  a very  thorough  European  education,  he  came  to  this  country 
in  1SH4,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  an  Oculist.  Though  well 
versed  in  every  branch  of  medical  science,  he  had  the  discernment  to  perceive  at 
once  the  field  which  lay  before  him  here  ; there  being  not  one  physician  at  that  time 
in  the  city,  who  devoted  his  attention  exclusively  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  Though 
an  entire  stranger,  without  patronage  or  pecuniary  resources,  in  the  midst  of  a 
community  distinguished  for  its  able  medical  men,  he  soon  found  that  room  which 
is  always  afforded  to  eminence.  His  success  in  the  treatment  of  Chronic  and  other 
diseases  of  the  eye,  has  been  almost  unparalelled,  and  though  he  has  not  escaped 
the  calumny  which  superiority  too  often  incurs  from  the  envious,  he  is  now  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  most  skilful  oculist  in  America. 

He  was  last  year  invited  to  accept  a Professorship  of  Opthalmic  Surgery,  in  Cas- 
tleton  College,  Vt.7  which  duty  to  his  numerous  patients  in  New  York,  obliged  him 
to  decline.  Though  abundantly  rewarded  for  his  labors  not  only  by  the  gratitude 
and  affection  of  his  patients,  but  in  the  right  substantial  tokens  of  u gold  and  silver,” 
he  abates  not  a whit  in  the  seal  and  intensity  with  which  be  applies  himself  to  his 
profession,  and  few  men  are  capable  of  as  strong’ mental  application  or  as  long  con- 
tinued corporeal  exertion  as  Dr.  Ellic:.  He  is  an  ardent  lover  of  the  sciences,  espec- 
ially Astronomy,  and  Natural  HL’t  r",  kind  and  benevolent  in  his  disposition,  aud 
keenly  alive  to  social  and  intellectual  enjoyments.  He  owns  a beautiful  and  tasteful 
villa,  at  Staten  Island,  the  abode  of  his  genial  hospitality  and  jSOc-ic^l  lii.t c 
with  his  large  circle  of  personal  friends.  He  is  also  an  owner  of  real  estate  in  New 
York,  and  is  asserted  to  possess  property  to  the  amount  of  $200,000. 

FELLOWS,  JAMES,  is  a native  of  Dutchess  county,  from Whence  he  came  to 
this  city  a poor  boy,  to  look  for  business  : the  first  eligible  Opportunity  which  pre- 
sented itseii,  was  an  offer  by  some  one  to  s’ art  him  on  a tour  to  peddle  jewelry  through 
the  country,  a business  at  this  time  mostly  done  by  Jews),  by  his  address  and  manage- 
ment, combined  with  his  strict  habits  of  econo-ray.  he  finally  accumulated  sufficient 
money  16  engage  in  business  on  a more  extea  five  scale,  and  in  a permanent  location 
in  Maiden  Lane,  where  he  has  ever  since  continued.  He  is  highly -respected  for  nu- 
merous good  qualities,  and  is  one  of  the  examples  of  the  certainty  of  success  where 
proper  diligence  is  applied,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  youth  of 
our  city  and  country,  lie  has  obtained  his  wealth  by  proper ‘means,  and  we  are  hap- 
py to  see  all  such  in  its  possession.  He  is  reputed  at  this  time  to  be  worth  $200,000. 

FAILL,  EDWARD,  one  of  two  brothers  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness at  the  corner  of  Burling  Blip  and  Water-street ; they  are  of  Scotch  descent, 
their  father  having  corae  from  that  country.  The  old  gentleman  possessing  the  na- 
tional characteristic  of  industry  and  economy,  commenced  business  as  a pedlar,  and 
saved  the  money  he  made,  until  he  had  acquired  sufficient  to  cnabie  him  to  start  a 
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country  store  at  East  Chester,  in  which,  with  larger  profits,  and  the  same  practices, 
he  grew  rich,  and  a.t'h is  death  left  to  his  children,  each  a large  property.  Like  their 
father,  the  sons  are  highly  respected  from  their  upright  conduct  in  business  and  are 
reputed  to  be  worth  $300,000. 

FOX  & LIVINGSTON,  owners  pf  a Havre  Line  of  Packets.  These  gentlemen 
married  daughters  of  the  late  Francis  Depau,  inherited  a portion  of  his  wealth,  and 
reside  in  two  of  the  splendid  houses  built  by  him  in  Parisian  style,  in  Bleecker  street. 
T.  W.  Fox  was  educated  as  a physician  in  Philadelphia.  This  line  was  established 
by  Mr.  Depau  and  Captain  Isaac  Bell — yet  an  owner.  Capt.  Bell  is  80  years  of  age, 
hale  and  hearty,  and  walks  ten  or  twenty  miles  with  ease.  He  has  been  interested 
in  ships  upwards  of  sixty  years,  is  the  oldest  ship  owner  in  the  United  States,  and  one 
of  the  best  mercantile  penmen  in  the  city. 

FELT,  DAVID,  first  hung  out  his  big  ledger,  as  a sign,  in  State  street,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Congress  street,  Boston,  forty  years  ago.  Iron  spring  backs  were  getting  into 
vogue.  Boston  was  then  a little  village,  too  small  for  David  to  grow  in,  so  he 
removed  to  New  York,  whence  he  has  stretched  himself  to  New  Orleans,  stopping 
now  and  then,  and  branching  off  to  intermediate  places.  Blank  hooks  and  the  best 
of  stationary  have  produced  riches.  Mr.  Felt  employs  many  hands  in  the  various 
branches  of  his  extensive  business,  at  his  manufactory  in  Brooklyn.  His  stores  are 
in  Pearl  and  Wall  streets,  and  his  pew  in  the  Unitarian  Church  of  the  Messiah,  in 
Broadway.  He  has  lately  bought  an  estate  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  designs  to 
transfer  his  manufactory.  His  property  is  worth  at  least  $200,000. 

GRINNELL,  MINTURN,  & Co.,  are  the  owners  and  managers  of  a line  of 
Liverpool,  and  also  of  a line  of  London  packets.  This  house  was  founded 
half-a-century  ago  by  the  late  Preserved  Fish,  late  President  of  the  Tradesmens’ 
Bank.  It  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  substantial  houses  in  New  York.  Moses 
H.  Grinnell,  the  present  head  of  the  house,  is  well  known  as  a prominent  Whigpoii- 
tician,  late  a Member  of  Congress,  a zealous  Unitarian,  President  of  a New  Eng- 
land Society,  ice.,  &c.,  is  from  New  Bedford,  where  he  has  wealthy  connections. 
One  of  his  brothers  is  a Member  of  Congress  from  that  district,  N.  P.  Willis  married 
his  adopted  daughter.  Mr.  Grinnell  is  building  a splendid  mansion  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Minturn,  of  this  house,  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Minturn,  formerly  of  Min- 
turn  & Champliu,  once  a large  India  and  Canton  house,  aud  a brother  of  the  auc- 
tioneer of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Delano,  the  junior  partner  of  the  house,  married  a 
daughter  of  Win.  B.  Astor.  Grinnell,  Minturn  A Co.,  are  worth  about  $300,000. 

GOODHUE,  JOHNATHAN,  came  to  this  city  about  forty  years  since,  he  was 
raised  in  Salem,  Mass.,  his  father  was  a man  of  high  character,  and.  was  for  several 
years  a Senator  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Goodhue  bad  been  in  the  employ  as  clerk  and  supercargo  of  William  Gray, 
Joseph  Peabody,  and  other  houses  of  like  character  in  Salem,  and  brought  with  him 
to  his  city,  the  agency  of  their  business  here  ; a lucrative  one  of  itself.  He  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  commission  business,  which  he  has  ever  since  pursued.  His 
house  has  always  had  the  principal  agency  of  the  first  houses  in  Boston  and  other 
eastern  ports,  engaged  in  the  India,  China,  and  Baltic  trade.  Mr.  Goodhue's  first 
partner  was  John  B.  Swell,  since  of  Philadelphia,  a brother  of  Samuel  Swett.  who 
married  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Wrn.  Gray  : his  second  partner  was  Thomas 
"Vv  . W ard,  now  tne  Boston  agent  of.  Burwg,  Brothers  cc  Co.,  and  related  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Gray  family.  His  partners  are  Pelatiah  Peritt,  formerly  a clerk,  and 
Calvin  Durand. 

No  commercial  firm  in  America  stand  higher  for  honorable  character  and  good 
conduct  than  that^  of  Goodhue  A Co.  They  arc  agents  and  chief  owners  of  the  old 
Liverpool  Line  of  Packets.  This  line  was  first  established  about  forty  years  ago 
by  Isaac  Vvr right,  Francis  Thompson,  Jeremiah  Thompson,  and  Benjamin  Marshall, 
all  Englishmen.  Mr.  Marshall  is  the  only  survivor  ; he  now  lives  at  Troy,  and  is 
well  known  as  an  extensive  manufacturer.  The  ships  are  consigned  in  Liverpool 
to  the  house  there  of  Baring,  Brothers  cc  Co.,  managed,  till  recently,  bv  Samuel 
Stillman  Gair.  Mr.  G.  is  the  son  of  a Baptist  Minister,  of  (Boston  and  married  a 
cousin  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  ot  this  city.  G oodhue  and  Co.  are  worth  about 
$1,000,000. 
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GRISWOLD,  NATHANIEL  L.  &:  GEORGE,  in  their  solid  Granite  Warehouses, 
71  and  72  South  street,  may  be  considered  the  first  house  in  the  Canton  trade  from 
this  port.  It  is  their  principal  business,  and  they  have  been  long  engaged  in  it. 
Nathaniel  L.  died  about  a year  ago  at  an  advanced  age.  They  were  from  Connec- 
ticut, and  descendants  of  Gov.  Griswold.  Mr.  George  Griswold  is  a Presbyterian, 
of  Dr.  Potts’s  church.  John  C.  Grepn,  formerly  a clerk,  now  a partner,  married  a 
daughter  of  George  Griswold.  Winihrop  G.  Gray,  a son  of  Sylvanius  Gray,  of  Pos- 
ton, a nephew  of  William  Gray,  married  a daughter  of  Nathaniel  L.,  and  is  also 
supposed  to  be  a partner.  The  concern  is  worth  at  least  $lfJ<J00,000. 

GRIN  NELL,  MOSES  II. , senior  partner  of  the  house  of  Grinnell,  Minium  & Co., 
owners  and  managers  of  Lines  of  Liverpool  and  London  . Packets,  and  successors  of 
the  late  firm  of  Fish  & Grinnell,  of  which  the  noted  Preserved  Fish  was  the  founder. 
Moses  H.  Grinnell,  the  prominent  man,  originally  from  New  Bedford,  was  a clerk 
in  that  house  ; has  been  a member  of  Congress,  a strong  Whig,  a zealous  Unitarian, 
President  of  the  New  England  Society,  and  a leading  man  in  all  the  interests  he 
espouses.  This  house  has  a valuable  business  and  support  from  the  wealthy  influ- 
ence and  whaling  interest  of  New  Bedford.  Mr.  G.  is  building  a splendid  residence 
among  the  palaces  of  the  5th  Avenue.  Ilis  efficiency  was  called  upon  to  restore 
order  in  the  Phenix  Bank,  after  some  delicate  investigations,  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 
Mr.  Grinnell  is  brother  to  the  Representative  in  Congress  from  New  Bedford,  and  his 
estate  is  estimated  at  $200,000. 

GROESBECK,  DAVID,  stock  and  exchange  broker,  isa  native  of  Albany,  where 
lie  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  shoe  making  business,  his  father  and  uncle  being 
extensive  dealers  there,  but  having  a turn  of  mind  which  fitted  him  to  engage  in  other 
business,  he  came  to  this  city,  and  was  for  a long  time  clerk  in  an  office  similar*  to 
that  -which  he  now  keeps.  He  has  made  all  of  his  money  within  a few  years,  by 
dealing  in  fancy  stocks,  in  which  business  he  is  connected*  more  or  less  with  Jacob 
Little.  He  is  a good  business  man,  with  considerable  luck,  and  is  said  to  be  worth. 
$150,000. 

GRAHAM,  JOHN  L.,  son  of  the  late  John  L.,  is  like  his  father,  a lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. The  elder  was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  a practitioner  of  some  distinc- 
tion in  the  Old  Country.  The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  has  figured  somewhat 
extensively  in  the  political  arena, as  well  in  Tammany  Hall  as  in  the  rendezvous  of 
the  opposite  party  ;*he  was  also  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  friends  of  John  Tyler,  Ex- 
President,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Post  Master  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
was,  some  years  since,  well  known  to  the  business  community  as  a leader  in  several 
great  speculations  which  were  set  on. foot,  as  the  North  American  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  and  the  Lockpcr^  and  Niagara  Railroad.  He  married  a lady  who  had. 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage  a large  property  ; he  is  the  father  of  the  Lieut.  Graham, 
whose  brilliant  exploits  in  Mexico  have  brought  him  before  the  community  in  a 
highly  creditable  light.  Fir.  G.  is  at  this  time  more  respected  for  his  soundness  as  a 
lawyer,  and  his  gentlemanly  character,  than  for  his  measure  of  dollars  and  cents, 
although  he  is  reputed  to  be  worth  $50,Gu0.  t * 

HOWLAND  & ASPINWALL,  stand  among  our  first  houses  for  wealth,  enter- 
prise, and  extensive  general  business.  Their  ships  built  for  the  Canton  trade,  excel 
in  rapid  voyages,  and  may  be.  considered  as  the  beginning  of  a Line  of  Canton 
Packets.  They  are  Sitting  out  two  Steamers  to  ply  between  different  ports  in  the 
Pacific,  frornjLima  to  Oregon.  G.  G.  A S.  I lowland  founded  this  the  present  house, 
and  are  now  special  partners.  They  built  ?bips  for  the  Greeks  in  their  war  of  inde- 
pendence, and  pursued  a valuable  trade  to  Chili,  Peru,  and  China,  and  a large  com- 
mission business. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Howland  has  a fine  seat  and  farm  on  Lcnrg  Island,  and  is  a warm, 
supporter  of  Dr.  Potts.  The  seat  of  Mr.  Aspinwall.  in  Staten  Island,  is  celebrated 
for  its  beauty.  Mr.  Aspinwall’s  father  was  long  a respectable  broker  in  Wall  street. 
The  wealth  of  this  house,  including  the  private  fortunes  of  Gardiner  Greene  and 
Samuel  Howland,  is  very  large,  probably  $2,000,000. 

HERRICK,  JONATHAN  K.,  is  an  Albanian,  came  to  this  city  when  quite  a iad 
and  engaged  in  various  small  enterprises,  and  finally,  when  his  capital  would  per- 
mit, started  a fancy  Stationery  and  Book  store  in  Pearl  street,  in  which  business  ap- 
plying his  gentlemanly  manner  and  business  tact,  he  acquired  a number  of  warm. 
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friends,  who  not  only  contributed  their  own  patronage,  but  exercised  their  whole 
influence  to  induce  others  to  do  the  like  ; he  is  at  this  time  one  of  the  largest  impor- 
ters and  dealers  in  his  line  in  the  country  ; he  has  been  continually  making  money 
' at  a rapid  rate,  but  within  the  last  year  is  said  to  have  cleared  §100,000.  He  is 
well  esteemed  in  the  trade  for  the  qualities  above  alluded  to,  and  to  the  public  is 
well  known  for  the  attributes  which  make  him  an  example  which  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  bringing  before  the  people.  He  is  said  to  be  worth  §250,000. 

HALL,  ASA,  came  from  New  Jersey  to  this  city  when  quite  young,  and  learned 
the  Hatters  trade,  and  being  of  that  turn  of  mind  that  enables  a man  to  save  and 
grow  rich,  he  started  with  his  savings,  a store  in  Greenwich  street,  near  Dey,  the 
same  as  is  now  kept  under  the  Arm  of  A.  Hall  & Son.  And  by  purchasing 
property  with  the  ready  money  which  he  had  laid  away,  its  rise  combined  with 
trade,  to  which  he  still  attends,  has  put  him  in  possession  of  the  large  fortune  which 
' he  is  said  to  own.  Mr.  II.  is  a very  plain  but  a very  respectable  man,  he  is  a direc- 
tor of  tire  North  River  Bank  and  is  reputed  to  be  worth  $250,000. 

HARPER,  JAMES,  JOHN,  JOSEPH  WESLEY,  and  FLETCHER.  These 
distinguished  publishers,  are  natives  of  Newtown,  L.  L,  where  their  father,  a wealthy 
Methodist,  spent  his  days,  and  where  after  being  married  at  the  advanced  age  of  80 
years,  he  died,  within  a few  months  of  the'present  time.  He  was  a farmer  and  al- 
so a carpenter  by  trade,  James  Harper  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a Printer,  with  Paul  te  Thomas,  corner  of  Water  street  and  Burl- 
ing Slip,  as  did  also  John.  In  1810  he  and  his  brother  John  commenced  business 
for  themselves  in  Dover  street.  The  first  book  they  published  was  “Seneca’s  Mor- 
als,” for  Mr.  Duychinck/then  an  extensive  publisher,  father  of  the  late  editor  of  the 
Literary  World,  In  the  following  year  they  took  with  them  the  two  vounger  broth- 
\ evs  to  learn  the  trade,  and  themselves  commenced  publishing  on  their  own  account. 
Their  first  book  was  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding.”  In  1S25  they  erected 
• • and  moved  into  the  building  82  Cliff  street,  having  previously  taken  into  partner- 

ship their  brothers  Joseph  and  Fletcher.  They  have  since  made  large  additions  to 
1 the  edifice  and  built  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  so  their  establishment  is 
by  far  the  largest  in  the  country.  They  print  70  reams  of  paper  per  day,  and  last 
year  printed  2,500  volumes,  they  use  a barrel  of  flour  a week  for  paste,  and 
.c-niploy  400  persons,  one  fourth  of  whom  are  females,  and  pay  them  $200,000  per 
year.  Their  business  is  connected  in  the  most  methodical  and  systematic  manner. 
James  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  in-door  affairs,  negcciating  with  booksell- 
ers, authors,  tec.  John  is  the  financier,  and  superintends  the  accounts.  Wesley  has 
charge  of  the  Printing  and  binding  departments,  and  I$etchcr  attends  the  outdoor 
[ concerns,  travelling,  tec. 

Although  generally  benevolent  and  liberal  in  thi.-ir  charities,  they  are  close  in  all 
business  transactions.  They  are  zealous  Methodists,  and  Temperance  men.  James 
is  a class-leader  in  the  John  street  Church,  and  President  of  a Temperance  Society. 
He  has  been  one  term  Mayor  of  the  city,  was  chosen,  by  the  Native  Americans. — 
They  are  worth  at  least  §2,000,000. 

' HALL,  FRANCIS,  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  a printer  by  trade,  came  to  this 
country  when  quite  young,  without  capital,  and  encaged  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mercial Advertise?,  of  which  he  is  now  the  principal  proprietor,  as  a carrier,  and  by 
his  habits  of  industry  and  economy  saved  money  enough  to  purchase  an  interest  in 
the  establishment,  and  has  finally  got  to  be  the  principal  proprietor.  -This  paper 
was  first  established  by  Noah  Webster,  of  Die  Unary  ceiebtitv,  from  v/nni  i:  was 
transferred  to  Zachariah  Lewis,  who  s fid  it  to  ?vfr.  Hall  and  the  late  Col.  Stone. 
Mr.  II.  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  for  his  benevolente  and  piety.  His  late  wife  tv  as  well  known  throughout 
the  city  for  the  active  part  she  too':  in  most  of  its  beneficent  institutions,  and  will 
long  be  remembered  with  feelings  of  sincere  regret  by  those  who  in  her  found  a 
friend,  at  a time  wiien  there  seemed  none  at  hand  to  assist.  Mr.  flail  has  been  for 
a long  time  in  the  habit  of  making  an  annual  excursion  to  Canada,  on  the  busi- 
ness of  his  paper.  It  was  while  on  a visit  to  that  province  with  her  husband 
that  Mrs.  Hall  died,  about  two  years  ago.  Mr.  II.  is  himself  one  of  the  most 
benevolent  of  men,  and  has  the  warmest  wishes  of  numerous  friends,  that  he  may 
ever  remain  in  the  possession  of  his  large  property,  which  is  reputed  to  amount 
to  the  sum  of  $200,000.  . 
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KJERMIT,  ROBERT,  is  a native  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ; he  married  a daughter  of 
Isaac  Clason  ; he  is  the  agent  of  a line  of  Liverpool  packets,  and  is  worth  about 
$200,000. 


LODER,  BENJAMIN,  now  president  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rairload, 
came  to  this  City  a poor  young  man,  and  learned  the  Dry  Goods  business.  From, 
the  proceeds  of  his  salary  while  a cierk,  he  saved  suiTicient  money  to  enable  him  to 
commence  a small  store,  which  he  did,  somewhere  in  Centre  street,  near  the  Market, 
and  by  living  very  close,  boarding  himself  in  the  store,  and  in  every  way  economiz- 
ing, these  efforts  combined  with  his  untiring  industry,  gradually  enlarged  his  cap- 
ital, affording  him  ' means  of  finally  establishing  himself  down  town,  where  he 
has  long  been  kn^.n  as  a heavy  dealer,  highly  respected  for  his  honorable  mode  of 
doing  business  and  his  practical  good  sense.  The  possession  of  this  latter  commod- 
ity, in  an  eminent  degree,  was  his  chief  recommendation  for  the  post  which  he  now 
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MARSHALL,  CHARLES  II.,  the  ships’  husband  of  the  Old  Liverpool  Line  of 
packets,  formerly  commanded  one  of  its  ships.  He  is  a New  Bedford  man,  and  was 
reared  at  the  whaleing  business.  He  is  worth  at  least  $150,000. 

MICKLE,  ANDREW  A.,  late  Mayor  of  the  city.  His  parents  were  Irish,  and, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  were  of  the  Very  poorest  class.  The  house  in  which 
he  was  born  is,  we  believe,  still  standing  ; it  is  situate  in  Cross  sticet,  within  some 
few  doors  of  the  Five  Points,  and  has  been  for  many  years  in  a most  dilapidated 
condition.  He  was  at  one  time., a clerk  in  the  Custom  House.  He  married  a daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Miller,  well  known  to  the  tobacco  using  fraternity  for  the  goodness  of 
her  “ fine  cut,”  and  who,  it  is  well  known,  made  a large  amount  of  money  thereby, 
and  became  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Mrs.  G.  B.  Miller  & Co.  He  is  an  instance 
that  we  give  to  show  from  what  most  disparaging  circumstances  perseverance,  in- 
tegrity and  sobriety,  will  raise  a than  to  the  high  posts  of  honor,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth.  Mr.  M.  now  resides  in  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Battery  Place  and 
Broadway,  and  which  was  the  abode,  during  and  previous  to  the  Revolution,  of  the 
British  Governors  and  Generals,  and  since  hallowed  as  the  residence  of  General 
Washington.  >Zt  is  also  the  house  from  which  Andre  set  out  for  West  Point  to  con- 
fer with  Arnold,  and  has  since  been  occupied  by  Nathaniel  Prime,  of  the  celebrated 
firm  of  Prime,  Ward  &:  Co.  He  is  reputed  to  be  worth  $100,000. 

MORRIS,  GEORGE  P.,  Brigadier  General,  commenced  the  world  without  other 
capital  than  his  trade  as  a printer,  and  considerable  development  of  the  organ  of 
get-a-lohgntive-aess,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir.  Hopkins,  with  whom  he  learned 
his  trade,  and  by  her  got  some  of  her  money;  he  succeeded  Mr.  Woodward, 
author  of  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  New  York  Mir- 
ror, it  is  sometimes  whispered  that  he  got  by  the  purchase  of  the  paper  some  of  his 
finest  pieces,  notwithstanding  which  possessions*,  together  with  his  poetically  located 
residence  in  the  Highlands,  to  which  he  gave  the  very  euphonius  title  of  “ Under 
Cliff,”  he  did  not  make  a large  fortune.  Tie  is  at  this  time  best  known  for  some  lite- 
rary productions,  of  which  lie  is  said  to  have  been  the  author,  and  his  connection 
with  N.  ?.  Willis  in  publishing  the  Home  Journal,  There  are  many  who  know 
him  who  would  be  glad,  to  see  him  worth  $.100,00»'. 

MORSE,  SIDNEY  E.  Mr.  Morse  is  the  inventor  of  a new  method  of  engraving 
called  Ctrography.  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  is  his 
brother. 

The  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.,  author  of  the  first  geography  ever  published  here, 
Minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Charlestown,  which  was  built  on  the  site 
of  the  old  church,  burnt  amid  the  general  conflagration  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  ; 
a projector  of  the  Middlesex  canai  to  Chelmsford,  now  Lowell  ; the  political  gladia- 
tor in  the  New  England  Palladium,  &c,  &c.,  was  the  father  of  the  above,  lie  died 
in  New  Haven,  poor  and  in  debt,  but  his  sons  have  paid  all  that  he  owed. 

Sidney  E.  Morse  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  but  was,  we  believe,  never  or- 
dained. He  came  to  this  city  with  his  brother,  about  twenty  years  since  and  started 
the  New  York  Observer. 


Mr.  Morse  told  the  writer  of  this,  that  for  three  years  he  and  Lis  brother  boarded 
with  a Quaker  family  in  Pearl-street,  at  a very  moderate  rate,  and  up  to  the  end  of 
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that  time  the  Observer  did  not  pay  expenses,  but  the  Morses  were  Yankees,  and 
with  a shrewdness  and  sagacity  peculiar  to  the  race,  they  foresaw  that  New  York 
must  eventually  become  a large  city,  and  be  the  focus  of  religious  operations  for  the 
whole  country.  They  persevered,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Observer  now  yields  an 
income  of  from  20  to  $30,000  a year.  Out  of  its  profits  the  brothers  have  erected, 
the  enormous  block  of  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Beekman  and  Nossau-streets  which 
is  of  itself  a fortune.  They  also  own  the  building'adjoining  in  Nassau-street,  in  which 
is  the  Observer  office. 

Sidney  E.  Morse  has  lately  published  a school  geography,  which  is  published  by 
the  Harpers’,  on  which,  we  are  told,  they  realise  $10,000  per  annum.  Mr.  Morse 
is  at  present  in  Europe,  but  is  expected  back  very  soon.  He  is  worth  about 
$200,000. 

MILLER,  WILLIAM  P.,  came  to  this  city  from  Connecticut  a poor  boy,  and  be- 
came a clerk  in  the  store  of  Jacob  Lorillard,  with  whom,  afi ^ having  evinced  by  a 
long  apprenticeship,  his  fidelity  and  worth,  he  became  a .ter.  He  is  a gentle- 
manly, unassuming  man,  and  much  respected  for  his  numerous  good  qualities  He  is 
still  engaged  in  the  leather  business,  by  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  made  $200,000. 

MILLER,  DANIEL  S.,  the  most  conspicuous  of  three  brothers,  who  came  to  this 
city  without  capital,  and  have  grown  rich,  notwithstanding  occasional  reverses,  by 
close  application  ro  business.  The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  nominated  by 
the  Native  American  Party,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Whigs  elected  to  Congress. 
While  there  he  did  not  say  or  do  anything  very  important,  but  was  considered  a very 
quiet,  gentlemanly  sort  of  a man,  and  like  his  brothers,  as  such,  is  highly  respected. 
The  name  of  the  firm,  under  which  they  do  business,  is  known  to  the  mercantile  com- 
munity for  its  high  standing.  Mr.  M.  is  reputed  to  be  worth  $100,000. 

NEWIIOUSE,  BENJAMIN,  a native  of  Dutchess  County,  learned  the  carpenter 
trade,  at  which  he  worked  as  a journeyman  in  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  but  having  a 
mind  always  active,  he  availed  himself  of  every  favorable  turn  of  fortune  to  increase 
the  pile  he  had  laid  aside,  with  which  he  finally  started  a lumber  and  mahogany 
yard  in  Washington  street,  near  Laight  street,  in  this  city.  There  again  Mr.  N., 
although  not  an  educated  man,  displayed  evidences  of  a strong  mind,  by  taking 
hold,  and  the  management  of  schemes  involving  immense  amounts,  and  by  ii is  suc- 
cess, proved  their  practicability.  The  larger  portion  of  his  fortune  has  been  made 
of  late  years,  by  the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  furniture  to  Mobile,  m^which 
city  he  has  an  extensive  warehouse,  and  in  the  management  of  which,  a larger  por- 
tion of  his  time  at  the  South.  He  is  an  instance  to  show  what  mind,  without  even 
the  most  ordinary  tuition,  and  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  will  accom- 
plish. He  has  a great  many  friends,  and  is  generally  much  respected  for  various 
good  traits,  and  is  reputed  to  be  worth  Si-0’0, 0M0. 

PEASE,  JOHN,  by  tradea  blacksmith,  but  has  kept  a confectionary  and  icecream, 
saloon  in  Division  street  for  many  years,  where  by  industry,  prudence, and  economy  he 
has. become  rich;  he  is  likewise*  the  originator  and  vender  of  the  celebrated  hoar- 
hound  candy,  by  which,  it  is  said,  he  made  great  profits.  His  close  application  to 
monetary  affairs  has  led  him  to  neglect,  almost  wholly,  the  more  refined  branches  of 
literature  and  art,  and,  although  a very  kind  and  benevolent  man,  he  is  certainly  a 
very  plain  one  in  his  acquirements,  in  an  educational  point  of  view.  He  is  much  re- 
spected on  accountof  his  property,  of  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  $150,000. 

1 PELL,  DUNCAN  & Co.,  Auctioneers.  The  firm  consists  of  three  brothers.  Duu- 
can  C.  Pell  married  a daughter  of  the  late  George  Clark,  of  Cooperstown,  by  his 
second  wife — some  facts  concerning  whose  history  it  may  b?  interesting  to  intro- 
duce here.  Mr.  Clark  was  an  Englishman,  whose  grandfather  had  emigrated  to 
America  before  the  Revolution,  married  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  sachem,  and 
through  her  influence  obtained  possession  of  a large  extent  of  territory  in  Otsego 
county.  New  York.  Readers  of  English  history  will  recollect  that  about  forty  years 
a«-o,  during  the  reign  of  George  IN.  the  Duke  of  York,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
B^itislrdrmy,  was  brought  into  confusion  and  disgrace,  and  degraded  from  his  high 
office,  through  circumstances  growing  out  of  his  connection  with  an  artful  and  unprin- 
cipled woman.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  rn0re  particularly  an  event  which  forms 
so  striking  a page  in  the  history ^of  the  period ; suffice  that  this  woman  was  the  wile 
of  George  Clark,  and  such  were  the  incidents  that  led  him  to  forsake  his  native  land 
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and  seek  a;home  and  an  inheritance  here.  On  his  arrival,  however,  he  found  the 
broad  lands  of  his  grandsire  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  state,  and  it  was 
only  through  application  to  the  Legislature,  and  after  a long  and  persevering  prose- 
cution of  his  suit,  that  he  succeeded  in  attaining  his  object.  His  claim  was  opposed 
among  others,  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  which  so  exasperated  the  claimant  as  to  call  forth 
from  him  a challenge,  which  wa^not  accepted.  He  now  married  the  widow  of 
Richard  Cooper,  Esq.,  brother  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  built  a splendid 
mansion  in  Springfield,  adjoining  Cooperstown,  where  he  closed  his  earthly  career 
about  15  years  ago,  leaving  to  ins  son  George,  the  homestead  and  other  property,  to 
the  amount  of  $100,000. 

Mr.  Pell  and  his  lady  are  now  in  Europe,  where  it  is  understood  they  intend  to 
remain.  The  firm  off).  C.  Pell  te  Co.  are  worth  about  $200,000. 

Alfred  Pell,  brother  of  the  above,  is  Vice  President  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Insurance 
Company,  for  which  he  receives  a salary  of  $5000  per  annum.  He  deserves  credit 
as  being  the  chief  instrument  in  forming  this,  the  pioneer  of  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
panies in  this  country.  He  served  his  time  as  a bookseller  in  the  house  of  Collins, 
Keese  & Co.,  in  Pearl  street,  ancf  afterwards  was  connected  in  some  way  with  George 
Dearborn,  in  publishing  and  stereotyping,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  is  now, 
we  hope,  worth  at  least  $30,000. 

The  progenitor  of  the  Pell  family  was  a patentee  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II, in  honor  of  whom  our  city  was  named,  from  whom  he  received  a grant  of  eight 
miles  square,  called  Pelham  Manor,  a part  of  which  is  still  known  as  Pelham.  This 
domain  was  occupied  by  the  Pells  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  When  the 
Huguenots  sought  an  asylum  in  this  region,  the  incumbent  of  the  Pell  estate  granted 
them  a lease  of  the  town  of  New  Rochelle,  for  99  years;  the  nominal  rent  being  a 
fatted  calf  annually.  But  the  old  manor  house  being  destroyed  by  fire  by  the  soldiers 
of  Gen.  Howe,  on  the  occasion  of  their  landing  at  New  Rochelle,  this  lease,  among 
other  papers,  was  consumed.  Consequently,  at  the  expiration  of  the  century,  the 
heirs,  possessing  no.proof  of  their  claim  to  the  township,  the  sellers  retained  their 
houses  undisturbed,  and  the  original  proprietors  were  never  able  to  recover  their 
right.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Pell  family  being 
a Tory,  joined  the  British  army  as  a Captain.  His  large  estate  in  New  York,  occu- 
pying that  portion  of  the  city  near  Pell  street,  was  confiscated  by  the  government, 
and  by  way  of  remuneration  for  the  loss,  the  British  conferred  on  the  loyalist,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  a large  grant  of  land  in  Canada,  near  Niagara  Falls.  A brother 
of  the  above,  at  the  same  time,  removed  to  this  city  and  established  an  importing 
house.  His  dwelling  was  in  Pearl  street,  a fine  stately  mansion  for  those  days,  and 
v/as  ultimately  demolished  to  make- way  for  the  opening  of  Beekman  street.  His 
efdest  son,  William  F.,  was  father  of  the  present  Duncan  C.  Pell.  He  was  an 
auctioneer,  and  the  owner  ol  the  old  Fort  Ticonderoga,  where  he  built  a residence 
which  is  now  kept  as  a hotel.  Another  son.  Alfred,  married  a daughter  of  Judge 
Duane,  ot  Duanesburg,  was  an  extensive  owwer  of  real,  estate  in  New  York,  and 
built  the  row  ofbuildings  in  Broome  street,  near  Laurens,  which  recede  from  the 
street.  He  is  father  ot  Robert  S.  Pell,  the  famous  agriculturist,  who  lives  on  the 
North  River,  and  raises  so  many  fine  apples  for  the  foreign  market. 

A third  son,  Ferris,  (brother  of  Wm.  F.  and  Alfred  T.j  was  secretary  of  DeWitt 
Clinton,  and  aided  him  essentially  in  carrying  out  his  favorite  project,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  Canal.  Many  of  the  pamphlets  wriiten  (on  that  subject  and  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Clinton,  really  emanated  from  Ferris  Peli.  His  wife,  who  is  from 
Newport,  is  a niece  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chancing. 

Ihe  fourth  and  youngest  son,  Gilbert  T.,  removed  eariy  to  Illinois,  where  he  mar- 
ried a daughter  ot  Morns  Birkbeck,  author  ot  “ Notes  of  a Journey  in  America,”  and 
^ Letters  irom  Illinois, ’’ which  books  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  are  the  first  by  an 
^-h  tourist,  that  contain  just  and  unprejudiced  views  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Pell  was  in  the  Legislature  ol  Illinois  several  years,  but  from  1S3G  till  the  , 
• wK1  ?!  Vv/ir’  was  in  ^t>xico  :is  a£rent  for  an  English  mining  company. 

. PHELt  C,  DOlXrL  te  Co. — Anson  Green  Phelps,  the  principal  of  this  firm,  has  1 
risen  to  weatth  and  distinction  by  shrewdness,  industry  and  perseverance.  He  is  . 
from  Connecticut.  Forty  odd  years  ago  he  was  a saddler  in  Hartford,  and  shipped 

his  wares  south,  tm  pedier  tashion.  During  the  war — Intercourse  and  war  of  1512 

he  was  a successful  speculator— >n  various  ways.  On  his  removal  to  New  York  he 
became  a large  importer  of  British  metals,  tin  plates,  wire,  tec.,  in  which  business 
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his  previous  connections  gave  him  great  advantage.  He  established  a house  in 
Liverpool  for  general  commission  business.  The  credit  of  both  houses  suffered  in 
the  storms  of  183G  and  1S37,  and  the  Liverpool  house  was  given  up. 

Mr.  Phelps  has  entered  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  many  hard-ware  articles 
formerly  imported,  principally  from  Great' Britain.  The  tariff  of  1842  gave  a great 
impulse  to  these  concerns.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are  so  well  -established  as  not 
to  be  jeopardized  by  the  repeal  of  that  measure.  His  new  Birmingham , in  Connec- 
ticut, is  likely  to  be  famous.  They  have  here  erected  the  most  extensive  copper 
works  in  the  U.  S.,  and  ihev  contract  with  the  government  to  supply  it  with  nearly 
all  the  copper  used  for  the  National  vessels.  He  is  a large  owner  of  the  iron  mines 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  also  a part  of  the  Missouri  iron  mountain.  Mr.  Phelps  lives  in 
an  old  fashioned  mansion,  with  ample  grounds,  (good  old  fashion),  between  29 ih  and 
31st  streets,  East  River,  formerly  the  country  seat  of  the  widow  Coster,  who  married 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Hosack.  His  son  lives  in  an  elegant  modern  house  corner  15th 
i street  and  Union  Square. 

For  more  than  forty  years  Mr.  Phelps  has  been  a rigidly  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tionist.  Such  opinions  are  not  apt  to  give  liberal  views,  or  amenity  to  manners — 
especially  in  minds  of  narrow  education.  In  several  public  charities  Mr.  Phelps  is 
conspicuous;  especially  the  Temperance  and  Colonization.  Mr.  Phelps  married 
early  Miss  Olive  Eggeiston,  who  kept,  with  an'older  maiden  sister,  a candy  and 
small  grocer’s  shop  in  Hull  street,  Hartford,  of  similar  religious  views,  much 
respected.  The  firm  are  worth  at  least  3800,000. 

REESE,  Dr.  D.  M.,  is  a native  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  studied  his  profes- 
sion, and  became  a member  and  local  preacher  in  the  M.  E.  Church.  By  his  own 
active  energies,  and  sound  mind,  lie  procured  for  himself  the  respect  and  patronage 
of  some  of  the  first  families  in  that  city.  But  having,  from  some  cause  or  other,  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  a pretty  extensive  set  in  that  city,  he  thought  best  to  get 
beyond  their  persecutions,  and  therefore  came  to  this  city.  Here  again  he  met  with 
remarkable  success  in  practice,  and  gradually  got  around  him  a circle  of  good  pa- 
trons and  friends  ; but  upon  his  father's  death  he  returned  to' Baltimore  and  stayed 
some  time,  but  finally  became  dissatisfied  and  returned  to  this  city,  where  he  mingled 
in  politics  to  some  extent,  and  at  the  time  when  the  Native  American  Party  were  in 
the  ascendant,  became  County  Superintendant  of  Common  Schools,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  became  conspicuous  for  the  bold  stand  he  took  on  the  Bible 
question,  which  was  at  that  time  agitating  the  community.  He  is  at  this  time  resi- 
dent Physician  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  is  much  complimented  by  those  who  are  not 
interested  in  opposing  him,  for  the  order  and  good  government  prevailing  in  the  in- 
stitution, under  his  regime.  Dr.  R.  has  a great  number  of  warm  friends,  and  as 
■well,  a great  many  enemies,  who  would,  if  we  may  judge  from  appearances,  do  quite 
as  much,  or  more,  to  injure  him,  than  his  friends  would  to  benefit.  He  is  respected, 
not  so  much  ou  account  of  his  money,  although  well  to  do  in  the  world,  as  for  his 
*-•  medical  skill. 

Dr.  Reese  has  been  a professor  in  the  Medical  College  at  Albany,  and  also  in 
a College  in  South  Carolina.  He  is  the  author  of  a work  called  “Humbugs  in 
New  York,”  the  object  of  which  was  to  throw  ridicule  on  various  new  move- 
' ments  of  the  day.  He  has  recently  been  revising  and  preparing  for  the  American 
public  a.  series  of  educational  works,  by  the  Chambers’  of  Edinburgh. 

« RICHARDSON  & WATSON,  have  come  into  notice  tire  past  year  as  a prominent 
£ British  snipping  house.  They  were  among  the  early  shippers  of  Indian  com  to 
c British  and  Irish  ports,  and  are  said  to  have  realized  half  a million  profit  before  it 
1 advanced  to  high  prices  here  ; in  fact,  before  it  had  attracted  general  attention  as  an 
1 article  of  shipment.  They  are  supposed  to  be  worth  about  $500,000. 
c 

a SEARS,  ROBERT,  a native  of  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  and  son  of  an  Ameri- 
i can  refugee  from  New  York.  He  served -his  apprenticeship  as  a printer  in  his  native 
0 place,  came  to  this  city  about  two  years  ago,  and  established  a small  jobbing  office 
^ in  an  attic  corner  of  Chatham  and  franktort  streets.  As  a publisher,  his  first  issue 
s was  a chart  called  “ The  World  at  one  View,”  by  which  he  made  quite  a sum  of 
° money.  He,  some  time  after,  commenced  the  publication  of  a newspaper  called  the 
Baptist  Recorder,  and  his  first  book  was  a work  called  “Illustrations  oi  the  Bible.” 
He  expended  incredible  sums  in  advertising,  and  sold  not  less  than  50,000  copies. 
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Barnuni,  of  the  American  Museum,  was  at  that  time  his  general  agent  for  the  sale 
of  the  work.  He  has  since  published  a great  variety  of  other  works  ; was  at  one 
time  in  company  with  Walker,  the  bookbinder  ; at  another  with  Reodfield,  the 
stereotyper,  but  is  now  doing  business  for  himself.  He, is  worth  $10,000. 

SUCKLEY,  GEORGE,  (Estate  of ).— Mr.  Suekiey  was  by  birth  an  Englishman, 
lie  came  to  this  country  when  quite  a young  man,  and  being  a methodist,  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  church  with  some  of  the  leaders.  He  became  in  this  way  acquainted 
with  Miss  Rutson.  a descendant  of  one  ol  the  old  families  of  this  state,  at  the  time 
residing  at  Rhinebeck.  It  seems  that  upon  their  first  acquaintance  he  paid  some 
attention  to  this  lady,  bur  discontinued  bis  suit  after  a short  time,  and  went  back  to 
England,  where  he  married.  Upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  soon  after 
their  marriage,  he  again  came  to  this  country,  and  revived  his  addresses  to  Miss 
Rutson,  with  whom  he  this  time  married,  and.  by  whom  he  obtained  the  principal 
portion  of  his  property.  The  unfortunate  circumstances  of  some  of  his  children  wore 
heavily  upon  his  mind,  and  in  latter  years  made  deep  inroads  upon  his  health.  He 
■was  a man  of  the  kindliest  sympathies,  and  is  deeply  lamented  for  his  benevolent 
qualities.  He  was  interested  in  and  a bountiful  patron  of  the  charitable  institutions 
of  his  time,  The  estate  is  worth  nearly  $100,000,  and  consists  chiefly  of  real  estate 
located  in  Dutchess  county  and  this  city. 

SWAN,  BENJAMIN  L.,  was  bum  in  Medford,  near  Boston, ol.  Tim  son  a Cof-o 
thy  Swan,  of  Revolutionary  service  and  title,  and  afterwards  a tanner.  Dr.Syvan, 
a respectable  lame  .physician  in  Medford,  is  a brother  of  Benjamin  L. 

Bedford  is  a somewhat  noted  town.  Many  of  the  Boston  vessels  have  been  built 
on  the  little  River  Mystic,  that  flows  through  it  into  Boston  harbor.  It  is  or  has 
been  the  residence  of  many  families  of  note.  Peter  C.  Brook’s  country  seat  is 
there.  The  late  John  Brooks  with  his  triple  titles,  Major  Brooks  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  a favorite  with  Washington,  Dr.  Brooks,  the  village  physician,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State — lived  and  died  there,  poor,  honored,  and  beloved  in  all  his  rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  Swan  was  a clerk  with  Otis  & Colburn,  importers  of  dry-goods,  Union  street 
Boston.  They  dissolved  about  forty  years  ago,  and  Thomas  Otis  removed  to  New 
York,  bringing  with  him  young  Swan,  and  established  the  house  of  Otis  &;  Swan. 
Otis  went  to  Manchester  as  buyer.  Their  business  was  well  managed  here  by 
Swan.  They  acquired  a fortune  rapidiy  and  retired.  Mr.  Otis  died  in  this  city  hut 
a few  years  since. 

Mr.  Swan  furnishes  a rare  instance  among  those  who  have  made  a fortune  young, 
and  who  have  retired  from  their  former  business.  He  has  married  well,  and  in- 
creased it.  He  lives  in  one  of  the  elegant  detached  houses  on  the  west  side  of  I^a- 
fayette  Place. 

Mr.  Swan  is  a valuable  counsellor  in  various  public  institutions.  He  is  not  anx- 
ious for  display,  not  obtrusive,  but  sagacious,  cautious,  and  efficient.  He  is  worth 
at  least  $750,000. 

SELDEN,  DUDLEY,  one  of  three  brothers,  is  by  birth  a Trojan,  at  which  place 
he  studied  law,  but  first  commenced  the  practice  in  this  city,  with  no  capital  at  first 
but  such  as  nature  gave,  he  has  risen  to  good  standing  in  his  profession,  and,  is  an 
honored  member  of  the  Whig  party.  He  married  a lady  of  some  fortune  after  he 
had  become  known,  and  is  at  this  time  highly  r<. -period  lor  h;r  many  good  qualities 
and  pretty  well  to  do  in  the  world.  He  at.  one'  time,  represented  the  City  in  the 
Legislature,  and  is  now  worth  about  tjtT.Kqouo. 

STILLWELL,  JOHN,  a brother  of  Silas  M.,  late  U.  S.  Marshall  for  Southern. 
District  of  New  York,  an  i Rev.  William  L.,  leader  of  the  Stillweilite  Methodists, 
is  now  retired  from  active  business.  He  owes  his  large  fortune,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  accumulation,  to  his  own  industry,  economy,  and  perseverance. 
He  started  a small  dry  goods  store  at  the  corner  ofRenwick  and  Spring  streets, 
where  his  honorable  dealing  and  gentlemanly  manner  were  the  means  of  procuring 
for  him  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  his  neighbors.  Somewhere  about  the  year 
1828.  he  removed  his  establishment  into  the  Sixth  Avenue,  near  its  ccin-medcenient, 
in  the  row  of  three  story  and  attic  houses,  at  the  time  known  as  Cornhiil  Row,  and 
while  there  bought  the  property  situate  on  the  South  East  corn  or  of  Bleccker  and 
Carmine  streets,  and  occupying  some  several  lots  on  each  street,  which  he  still 
holds,  together  with  a iarge  quantity  of  other  real  estate,  located  in  various  places 
up  town,  and  in  the  Bowery,  where  he  resides. 
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Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  thjyt  Mr.'  S.’s  disposition  and  business  tact, 
combined  while  in  trade  with  a close  obertance  of  the  principles  of  economy,  were, 
as  before,  seated,  the  preliminary  steps  to  his  final  acquirement  of  his  present  wealth, 
yet  any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  growth  of  the  city  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  cannot  help  seeing  that  its  present  amount  is  owing  to  the  increase  in  value 
of  the  property  which  he  has  held.  He  enjoys  the  highest  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  him,  and  is  a character  most  worthy  to  be  imitated. 
He  is  at  this  time  reputed  to  be  worth  $200,000,  which  amount,  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve, there  is  no  one  who  knows  him  would  wish  to  be  reduced  a single  farthing. 

STILWELL,  REV.  WILLIAM,  a brother  of  John  and  Silas  M.,  before  alluded 
to,  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and*  finally  became  a preacher,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  in  that  sect,  and,  by  his  associations  while  in  that  connection, 
was  enabled  to  marry  a lady  of  considerable  property.  Subsequently,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  some  arbitrary  construction  of  the  power  vested  in  the  Bishopric,  he  became 
discontented,  and,  with  a number  of  adherents,  entered  a protest,  and  were  either 
finally  turned  out  or  separated  themselves  from  that  establishment ; whereupon 
arosea  new  sect,  or  division,  under  his  direction,  and  now  pretty  extensive,  known 
as  the  Stiilweli  Methodists.  We  believe  that  the  only  new  features  in  Mr.  Still- 
well’s, church  constitution  is  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Bishop,  which  he  found 
so  extremely  burdensome  in  the  government  of  the  church  from  which  his  erder 
have  seceded,  and  a practice  of  locating  their  ministers. 

Like  his  brother,  he  is  endowed  with  a prominent  development  of  the  organ  of 
cetalonmniveness,  and  may  or  may  not  have  been  moved  in  his  undertaking  by  an 
overweaning  ambition  for  a minister  of  the  gospel  to  possess.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  is  now  with  us,  and  is  highly  respected,  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  him, 
for  many  virtues  which  they  find-  in  him;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  excite 
prejudice  against  any.  He  is  also  considered  well  to  do  in  this  world’s  goods, 
which,  in  the  minds  of  some,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  not  a reason  why  he  should  be 
the  less  esteemed  for  piety  and  benevolence. 

STILLWELL,  SILAS  M.,  a brother  of  John,  above  alluded  to,  has  been  for  a 
number  of  vea&s  conspicuous  in  the  whig  party,  from  whom  he  has  received  various 
substantial  marks  of  favor.  lie  has  also  acquired  considerable  notoriety  by  the 
framing  of  an  act,  which  was  passed  by  ine  .Licgisin.uTo  oi  tins  State  some  wears 
since  and  which  has  been  called,  in  honor  of  him,  theStihvel!  Act.  He  has  been 
before  the  peonle  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant.  Governor,  has  been  for  a long  time 
United  States,  Marshal  for  this  district,  and  'was  the  bearer  of  some  governmental 
communication  to  the  French  government.  Whilp  on  this  expedition  he  came  in 
contact  with  and  married  his  present  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Nosworthy,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Samuel,  who  left  a large  estate  in  this  city.  Some  say,  he  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  lady  before  the**  met  in  Paris,  and  that  the  marriage 


relatives  receiveu  oi  her  conveye 
forbidden  bans.  The  gentleman 
amount,  and  ha  > charge  of  some 
of  late  years  appeared  muc 
re  Is  he  lias  won 


in  public,  cl 
He  is  much  respected 
r of  the  three  gentlemen  las' 
A. venue,  about  25  rears  since. 

TAPP  AN,  LEWIS.  One  of  the  mo? 


news  ct  tne  consummation  of  tne 
ot  a life  estate  of  considerable 
father-in-law's  estate.  He  has  not 
v.v  presume,  to  recline  upon  the  1 au- 
to r hi?  talent  and  gentlemanly  "bearing, 
named,  kept  a sraaii  shoe  store  in  the  6th 


remarkable  men  in  the  city,  and  one  of  a 
remarkable  family  of  brothers.  They  originated  in  Newbury  p-orty  .Mass.  The 
ei,]c5t  brother.  Bemamin,  was  by  trade  a watchmaker,  and  afterwards  taught  school 
sixty  years ’ago.  Among  his  pupils,  were  the  late  Thaddeus 
’ Francis  Granger,  of  Canandaigua.  Subsequently,  lie  stu- 
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He  is  now  a very  old  man,  and  resides  at  2>teune nvilie.  He  has  always  been  a strenu- 
ous  Democra  t vet  is  said  to  be  at  heart  an  Abolitionist,  equally  as  much  as  Ins  broth- 
er*. btr  when  in  the  Senate,  the  force  of  party  ties  has  restrained  him  from 


law,  removed  to  Ohio,  and  was  mr  mar. 
and  within  a few  rears,  has  been 
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Judge.  He  was  an  active 
■nator  in  Congress  from  that  State. 
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manifesting  his  sentiments  openly,  and  even  compelled  him  to  vote  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  although  he  was  previously  kfcwn  to  have  been  opposed  to  it. 

John  Tap  pan,  of  Bosfoo,  served  as  a * clerk  with  Sewell  k Salisbury,  Merchants’1 
Row,  married  a daughter  of  Deacon  Salisbury,  of  the  old  South,  and  was  admitted 
as  a partner  of  the  firm.  After  the  peace  of  1815,  he  went  into  the  French  trade 
in  silks,  in  connection  with  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  of  New  York,  the  unfortunate  agent 
' of  Hottinguer  k Co.,  Paris.  John’s  great  caution  and  sagacity  saved  liis  fortune 
through  many  perils.  Ke  is  sedately  orthodox.  Arthur  Tappan  came  to  this  city 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  established  himself  as  a silk  dealer.  Lewis  soon  fol- 
lowed, from  Boston,  and  the  twain  conductedMor  many  years  the  largest  silk  job- 
bing house  in  America.  Their  store,  with  its  valuable  contents,  was  destroyed  by 
the  great  conflagration  ot  ’35,  but  being  insured  at  the  Hartford  and  other  insurance 
offices,  their  loss  was  inconsiderable.  They  sustained  themselves  through  the  try- 
ing period  of  ’36  and  -’7,  amid  the  general  wreck  of  fortunes  around  them,  but  in 
1841 -’2  became  bankrupt.  Arthur  availed  himself  of  the  bankrupt  act,  and  holds 
a subordinate  place  in  the  store  of  Alfred  Edwards  k Co.,  who  succeeded  the  Tap- 
pans  in  business.  It  is  said  that  Arthur  Tappan  settled  a hundred  thousand  upon 
his  wife  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  All  concur  in  according  him  the  character 
of  an  amiable,  benevolent,  unostentatious,  upright  and  honest  man.  The  two  broth- 
ers, Arthur  and  Lewis,  have  always  been  conspicuous  in  the  religious  movements 
of  the  day,  the  former  contributing  largely  to  the  support  of  the  Bible,  Tract,  and 
Missionary  Societies,  making  repea  ted  donations  of  an  hundred  and  a thousand  dollars 
at  a time.  They  were  members  of  Dr.  Cox’s  church,  corner  of  Haight  and  Varick 
streets,  at  the  time  it  was  assaulted  by  the  mob  in  1837,  in  consequence  of  the 
Doctor’s  avowal  of  abolition  sentiments.  Thai  eminent  divine,  however,  has  since, 
from  ■some  unde.fi.na  hie  reason,  waxed  cold  in  his  zeal  lor  emancipation,  while  the 
Tappans  have  faithfully  maintained  their  position  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Aboli- 
tion army.  Arthur’s  experience  in  this  unpopular  cause  has  taught  him,  though 
probably  without  diminishing  his  regard  for  reai  religion,  to  estimate  men  rather 
by  deeds  than  professions, as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote.  Y/hen  Bell, 
the  infidel  Abolitionist,  was  in  New  York,  procuring  subscribers  for  Cassius  M, 
‘Clay’s  paper,  being  curious  to  see  I\Ir.  Tappan,  he  called  on  him  to  solicit  his  sub- 
scription, which  was  readily  procured.  While  engaged  in  conversation,  one  of  the 
young  men  in  the  store  wrote  on  a slip  of  paper,  which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Tappan  : 

“ This  is  Bell,  the  noted  infidel.1’  He  glanced  at  it,  and  replied  hastily — “ I dont’ 
care  if  it  is:  1 like  him  better  than  some  Christians.” 

Lewis  Tappan,  after  the  failure  of  the  firm,  applied  himself  to  the  establishment 
of  a commercial  agency,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  agents 
throughout  the  country,  the  character  and  standing  of  the  merchants  in  the  different 
towns,  so  that  when  the  New  York  dealers  receive  applications  for  goods  from 
traders  at  a distance,  they  have  only  to  'refer  to  Mr.  Tappan  to  ascertain  their  de-^ 
gree  of  trustworthiness.  The  scheme  has  proved  a successful  one,  although  it  has 
excited  much  hostility  and  animadversion  from  the  country  dealers.  Lewis  Tap- 
pan  is  a man  of  excitable  temperament  and  of  a belligerent  spirit,  and,  consequently, 
is  often  engaged  in  contention  of  some  kind,  and  has  at  divers  times  found  vent  for 
hU  fadings  in  the  publication  of  . sundry  pamphlets.  When  in  Boston,  he  was  a 
zealoU'  th. durian,  but  finding  occasion  to  change  iiis  sentiments,  he  embraced  a dif- 
ferent creel  with  equal  ardor.  The  Tap  pa  ns  were  interested  in  establishing  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  a paper,  which  was  intended  to  exert  a correct 
moral  and  religious  tendency,  and  inculcate  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
It  is  said.  .$20,000  were  sunk  in  the  enterprise  before  it  succeeded. 

The  enterprise  in  which  Lewis  Tappan  is  now  engaged,  is  said  to  be  worth  $10,- 
Oufi  per  annum.  We  shall  therefore  put  him  down  as  being  already  worth  at  least 
$50,U00. 

TAYLOR-  " cfES,  was  a clerk  with  G.  G.  Y S.  Howland,  but  fifteen  yearsago. 
He  has  grc*-.  ch  very  fast,  principally  in  commission  business  in  coffee,  su°ar,  <Yc. 
from  Cuba.  He  is  worth  about  $400,000. 

WOODHULL  k MINTURN  are  owners  and  agents  of  a line  of  Liverpool 
packets,  to  which  tiie  Queen  of  the  West  and  The  Liverpool  belong.  Thcv  have  a 
large  commission  and  shipping  business,  and  are  worth  about  $2 Off 000, 
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WILLIS,  N.  P.  A native  of  Portland,  Me.,  where  his  father  conducted  the 
“Eastern  Argus,’’  subsequently  conducted  by  Seba  Smith,  now  of  this  city,  and 
also,  at  a later  date,  by  F.  O.  jf.  SmitL  now  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Co.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Willis,  Sen.,  having  become  converted,  joined  the  church,  and  deeming 
his  employment  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  character,  he  disposed  of  his  share 
in  the  paper  and  went  to  Boston,  where  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  “Bos- 
ton Recorder,”  (which  is  at  this  time  the  oldest  religious  journal  in  the  world)  in 
which  office  the  subject  of  this  sketch  used  to  make  himself  useful  by  setting  type. 
He  subsequently  entered  Yale  College,  and  while  there  published  some  of  his  best 
pieces,  lie  travelled  in  Europe,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a gentleman  of  con- 
siderable standing,  who  held  some  estate  for  life,  but  which  enabled  him  to  leave 
nothing  to  his  children.  Mr.  W.  rettTued  to  this  country,  and  settled  upon  an  estate 
on  the  Susquehannah,  near  Binghampton,  which,  he  obtained  from  his  college 
' chum,  Mr.  Pumpelly,  a resident  of  B.,  and  whose  father  is  a large  landholder  in 
that  region.  After  residing  there  for  some  half  dozen  years,  he  came  to  this  city  to 
earn  his  living  with  the  pen,  soon  after  which  his  wife  died/  He  has  since  married 
an  adopted  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Grinnel,  of  New  Bedford,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  the  publication  of  the  Home  Journal,  in  connection  with  George  P.  Morris.  Mr. 
W.  enjoys  high  literary  reputation,  and  is  well  known  to  the  community  more  on 
that  account  than  for  any  pecuniary  consideration,  and  none  would  more  gladly  than 
we  be  able  to  say  with  truth  that  he  is  worth  $100,000.  Mr.  Willis  has  a brother 
who  has  been  many  years  in  Germany,  engaged  in  the  study  of  music,  and  gives 
great  promise.  One  of  his  sisters  married  a younger  brother  of  Arthur  and  Lewis 
Tappan.  ' - 

W ALKER,  EDWARD.  The  son  of  a bookbinder,  ia  London,  whom  he  succeed- 
ed in  business.  Failing  in  this,  he  came  out  to  America,  and  worked  in  Boston  at 
his  trade,  as  a journeyman.  At  length,  not  satisfied  with  his  situation,  he  attempt- 
ed the  business  of  selling  dry  goods.  The  plan  he  pursued  was,  to  procure  samples 
of  the  auctioneers,  and  set  out  on  foot,  travelling  through  the  country,  to  trade  with 
the  retail  dealers.  The  project,  however,  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  left  Boston  for 
Philadelphia,  where,  after  remaining  a short  time,  he  came  to  New  York.  He  now 
pursued  Lis  trade  with  Mr.  Camp,  until  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  favor 
of  Appleton  & Co.,  who  assisted  him  to  set  up  the  bookbinding  for  himself  in  a 
small  shop  in  the  rear  of  his  store.  He  next  became  a publisher,  and  was  connect- 
ed with  Sears  in  publishing  his  pictorial  works,  and  has  since  issued  many  import- 
ant and  valuable  books.  He  has  now  a bookstore  in  Fulton  street,  and  one  of  the 
most  extensive  binderies  in  the  United  States,  and  is  supposed  to  be  worth 
about  $30,000. 

WHITE,  JOSEPH  LITTLE,  son  of  Dr.  Delos  W bite,  a celebrated  physician  of 
of  Cherry  Valley.  His 'mother  was  a daughter  of  Dr.  Little,  of  Springfield,  by 
whom  his  father  obtained  a considerable  estate.  Mr.  White,  after  completing  his 
^Ico-al  studies,  emigrated  to  Indiana,  where. he  soon  rose  to  distinction,  and  was 
chosen  as  a Representative  to  Congress.  He  has  since  removed  to  this  city  and  pur- 
sued the  practice  of  the  law.  He  is  a strenuous  Whig,  a 'good  lawyer,  and  honorable, 
highraiaded  gentleman.  We  hope  lie  will  live  until  he  is  worth  at  least  $-50,000. 

*■  WET  MORE,  R.  C.,  as  his  early  career  is  strongly  identified  with  that  of  his 
brother,  which  we  have  heretofore  related,  we  shall  content  -ours*: Ives  with  giving 
an  account  of  his  present  situation.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  Crockery  business, 
trading  principally* to 'the  South, -has  for  some  time  tilled  the  office  which  his  broth- 
er, P.  M.  W.,  now  holds,  in  fact  like  two  buckets  in  a well,  one  or  the  other  has 
been  up  continually.  One  holding  fast  by  the  fate  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  other 
having  equally  as  tenacious  a hold  by  the  trust  of  their  opponents.  The  subject  of 
the  present  sketch,  is  reputed  to  be  a Whig,  and  is  as  conspicuous  in  that  party  as 
his  brother  is  in  the  other.  Like  P,  M.  \V„  he  is  a very  gentlemanly  man,  and  is 
reputed  to  be  worth  $100,000. 


Erratum.— On  page  11,  the  paragraph  should  be  read  as  at  the  tap  of  page  12  ; and  vice 
versa. 
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